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CHAPTER I. 



SELF-DECEPTION. 

rpHE winter months wore away, speedily 
for some of these people whose for- 
tunes we are following, slowly for others, 
surely for all. Mrs. Lyon, for instance, 
found the life she had undertaken to lead 
for Miss Talbot's benefit very different to 
that which she had anticipated leading. 
There was less variety, less excitement, 
less dining out and dinner giving, less 
dressing, less dancing, less amusements 
altogether, and consequently less occasion 
u. B 



2 SELP-DECEPTION. 

for her to urge faint protests against 
dissipation than she had confidently 
looked forward to being able to do. 

Accordingly, sometimes the hours 
lagged, and the days seemed long, and 
everything a mistake. On the other 
hand, Blanche, also, found it all very 
different to her preconceived fears. Now 
that Mr. Talbot had established Mrs. 
Lyon as Trixy's chaperone and guardian 
angel in society, he seemed quite con- 
tented to keep Trixy very much out of 
society. In short, he instituted a quiet, 
regular routine, which Blanche saw esta- 
blished with very great pleasure, and 
which she helped very materially to main- 
tain in unbroken integrity. 

" I have a good deal on my mind, and 
I do not care to go and stand about on 
other people's staircases just now; you 
must go without me, Trixy," Edgar Talbot 
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said to his sister, when an invitation for 
the whole party (which Mrs. Sutton had 
procured for them) arrived shortly after 
Mrs. Lyon and her daughter had come to 
live with them. 

" Nor do I — ^not a bit, Edgar," Trixy 
had replied, eagerly. Then Miss Talbot 
had gone on to give her brother seve- 
ral excellent and unanswerable reasons 
against her going out for awhile. And 
he being glad to keep his home circle 
intact, accepted them after a brief 
protest. 

" But the Lyons ! It's not fair to cage 
Miss Lyon here in solitude," he said to 
his sister. 

Trixy moved her shoulders with a little 
impatient gesture. Something had made 
the girl very clear-sighted about many 
matters; and she saw, as in a crystal 
ball, that Blanche Lyon was as averse, or 

B 2 



4 SELF-^DEGEPTIOK. 

rather as indifferent^ to miscellaneous 
gatherings as she was herself. Miss Tal- 
bot accounted for this fact very readily 
and very bitterly, when she condescended 
to take counsel of herself concerning it. 
The two young painters — ^the genuine 
artist, and the dashing amateur — ^were 
not about in the set to which Edgar and 
the Buttons had access ; " and she only 
cares to meet her cousin," Trixy thought, 
indignantly, as she answered — 

" Oh, a home life suits the Lyons best : 
they say so. Pray don't think of them." 

But Edgar did think of them, or at 
least of one of them, and pleased him- 
self harmlessly by thinking what a good 
thing it was that "a home life suited 
them best ; " it suited him best too. 
When some of his ships came home — 
when some of the schemes now trembling 
in the balance between failure and success 
were assured of the latter — when, in fact. 
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the scores of brilliant probabilities that 
had rather overset his judgment of late 
and made him rash, resolved themselves 
into accomplished facts — ^then he would 
speed his wooing, and Blanche Lyon 
and he would have a home life worth 
living. 

So he thought and hoped and planned 
for the future, and meanwhile tried to be 
very well satisfied with things as they 
were. Blanche Lyon was evidently be- 
coming interested in him, he felt. She 
showed it in the thousand delicate, 
minute, almost imperceptible ways in 
which a refined woman can show it, he 
assured himself. She was interested in 
his family, interested even in that praise- 
worthy but minor matter of his brother's 
success. 

In a conversation she had with him 
one day — a conversation in which she 
was quite carried out of the customary 
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calm which marked her demeanour to- 
wards him — she spoke out some of her 
thoughts as to the relative merits of Mr. 
Bathurst's and Mr. Lionel Talbot's works 
in a way that nearly cured Edgar of his 
jealousy of the former. 

"You compare them! You actually 
compare them 1 " she said, in the petu- 
lant tone of one who is stung out of all 
power of proving the comparison odious 
by its having been made at all. " They 
are on such different levels that you must 
pull one up or drag the other down in 
doing it : it's not fair to your brother." 

" The time is not arrived, in your esti- 
mation, then, for Caesar to be praised 
without derogating from Pompey." 

"Your quotation hardly fits the sub- 
ject. If you do not feel what I do about 
it, Mr. Talbot, it is hopeless to try and 
teach you. I appreciate all Prank Bathurst 
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SELP-DEOEPTION. 7 

has done, and is trying to do, and thinks 
he is trying to do. I think it is very good 
of him, in a way, to make the attempt to 
he something more than other people hare 
made him ; and I hope his picture will he 
well hung and well mentioned, and then 
he can go on painting and having some- 
thing to think about ; but it's absurd to 
compare him with your brother." 

She was a woman who emphasized her 
words ever so slightly, often laying the 
stress in the wrong place. In this case 
she rather softly breathed upon than em- 
phasized the last word but one of her 
sentence. And Edgar Talbot felt that it 
would be well sometimes, perhaps, for his 
wife to be well disposed towards Lionel, 
all for his (Edgar's) sake, of course. 

Amongst other things, he had lately 
invested Lionel's money in some daz- 
zlingly promising shares on his own ac- 
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8 SBLr-DECEPTION. 

count. When the bark of fortune came 
sailing in, he felt that it would be agree- 
able to acknowledge the temporary obliga- 
tion to Lionel, by giving him as large a 
shiare as he chose to take in the home life 
he (Edgar) contemplated. 

"Do you really feel this about my 
brother?" he asked, almost tenderly; 
and Blanche turned her face full upon 
him, covered, as it was, with a quick, 
hot blush, as she replied, " Indeed I do ; 
indeed I do, Mr. Talbot." He was 
resolved to bide his time. But his 
dream of bliss promised very fairly, he 
felt. 

Meantime, Mr. Frank Bathurst, in 
blest unconsciousness of the exact nature 
of his cousin's sentiments towards him, 
went on painting in and painting out 
his Venuses, and enjoying his life, and 
cherishing his own notions regarding the 
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SBLT-DECEPTION. 9 

daphne, and finding the quiet evenings 
Lionel and he frequently spent at Edgar 
Talbot's house better than any other 
form of entertainment his wealth and 
position procured him. 

Por some reason or other best known 
to himself, Mr. Talbot had not fulfilled 
his threat of requesting Lionel to keep 
Mr. Bathurst from familiar communion 
with the home circle. Marking Blanche's 
manner to Mr. Bathurst with the na- 
turally impartial and unprejudiced eyes 
of a man who was in love with her him- 
self, Edgar Talbot still saw nothing and 
feared nothing that could by any possi- 
bility affect his peace of mind about her. 

She was very frank and cordial with 
Mr. Bathurst ; indeed, she talked a great 
deal more to that blithe and well-satisfied 
gentleman than she did to any one else. 
But — and in this, at least, Mr. Talbot 
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did not deceive himself — ^though she 
talked to Erank Bathurst more than to 
any one else, he was far from being the 
most interesting person to her in the 
room. She talked to him, and openly 
expressed pleasure at seeing him; and 
that the pleasure was unfeigned, was 
patent to any one who chanced to glance 
at her when the two young men would 
be announced, and she let him see that 
the relationship he so ardently claimed 
was an agreeable fact to her, which, 
indeed, it was, for the reasons given in a 
former chapter. 

So all these circumstances combined to 
make the quiet domestic evenings ex- 
citing and delightful to Prank Bathurst. 
They were exciting enough to Trixy, too ; 
but, perhaps, any one would have been 
justified in declaring them to be less than 
delightful to that young lady, as "her 
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eyes on all their motions with a mute 
observance himg " in a way that spoke 
eloquently to Lionel. 

They were not seeing very much of 
the Suttons about this time. Mrs. Sutton 
laughed at the "new order of things," 
as she termed it, and in addition to 
laughing at them all, she had taken to 
opposing and irritating Edgar. What- 
ever hold Edgar had had upon her for- 
merly was weakened now, evidently. 
She ceased to maintain the smallest 
appearance of respect for his opinions. 
She openly charged him to Beatrix with 
being unscrupulous about other people's 
feelings, fortunes, happiness, honour al- 
most, when his own interests were at 
stake. 

Whatever his influence over her had 
been, she had freed herself from it ; and 
she gloried in the freedom, and was 
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more extravagant and vain, more fri- 
volous and conspicuous than before; 
and Ellen Bowden was with her a great 
deal, and Mrs. Bowden began to hope 
that John Wilmot would soon cease to 
be a stumbling-block in her pretty 
daughter's path. 

It may be mentioned here that Mrs. 
Bowden had been very acquiescent about 
that matter which had been the primary 
object of her journey to London. She 
had not only advanced money to her 
brother (whose own capital was farmed 
out imder Edgar Talbot's advice), but 
she bought shares in her own and her 
children's names in more than one pro- 
mising speculation. 

"Mark was so prudent, far-seeing, 
honourable, and right-thinking alto- 
gether, that there must be safety in 
following where he led," she argued, 
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SBLF-DBOBPTION. 13 

when some of her steady-going old 
country friends warned her against being 
led away and dazzled by the brazen 
images that were the reigning gods of 
.the Stock Exchange. 

Her argument was imanswerable, for 
Mark Sutton's character for probity and 
caution was unassailable. Nevertheless, 
hints to the eflfect that " even he might 
be mistaken sometimes " were oflfered to, 
and disregarded by her. The greed of 
gain, the fever of gaining on a large 
scale, had seized Mrs. Bowden. What 
had been all-sufficient was now as nothing 
to her; and as her mental grasp was 
not broad, nor her brain remarkably 
bright and strong, she grew haggard and 
harassed over the ceaseless efforts she 
made to work out (theoretically) infal- 
libly successful combinations. 

The occupations, interests, and plea- 
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sures of the present were all poor and 
tame to her by comparison with those 
that might fall to her lot in the future, 
if everything went well. On the other 
hand, if everything went ill, she might 
soon be reduced to such a position as 
would cause her present necessaries to 
loom before her regretful vision in the 
proportions of luxuries. Her mind was 
much disturbed by these opposite possi- 
bilities, yet she had not the courage and 
resolution to free herself from their wear- 
ing influence by " realizing," even when 
she might have done so at a great gain. 
Golden dreams always led her on. Vague 
fancy beguiled her into believing that 
the feeling of unrest would pass away 
with the novelty. 

She began — ^being essentially a good- 
natured woman — ^to worry herself as to 
the way in which she should make her 
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old country friends, with their rough 
manners and tones, quite at home and 
at their ease in the society of those new 
ones which her gold would gain her. 
Moreover, she was a good deal disturbed 
about Ellen. The girl had been left 
behind with the aunt, who seemed so 
anxious to eflEace all memory of her long- 
continued neglect by great kindness now 
— left behind with this aunt very much 
against her (Ellen's) will. 

Miss Bowden felt miserably dull and 
awkwardly out of place at first in the 
grand solitude to which Mrs. Sutton 
condemned her (Ellen) whUe she was 
unconsciously undergoing a process of 
polishing that was to render her a more 
useful instrument in Marian's hands. If 
Mrs. Sutton had possessed any principle 
and any honour, she would not have 
been a bad companion for a young, un- 
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formed country girl. As it was, Ellen 
Bowden insensibly caugh^ a slight re- 
flection of the perfect grace, the un- 
ruffled ease, the smooth refinement which 
leavened all that Mrs. Sutton did and 

« 

said. Marian had the art of telling her 
pupil what it would be well for her to 
do without addressing her directly. 

It must not be understood by this 
statement that Mrs. Sutton was guilty 
of the vulgarity of talking at her guest. 
But she had a way of telling Ellen 
about other girls who had the unmis- 
takable stamp of "gentlewoman" upon 
them ; and she would put in the salient 
points of their manner with a firm, clear ^ . 
touch or two that was not lost upon 
Ellen, who grew more uniformly quiet, 
and at the same time less constrained. 

Anxious as Mr. Sutton had been that 
his sister and her family should at least 
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be known to and kindly treated by his 
wife, he had not gone with the latter 
cordially when she proposed that Ellen 
should stay with her for three or four 
months. 

*' Ton mean it so kindly " (he always 
wonld think the best of any act of 
Marian's), "that I hardly Uke to throw 
cold water on your plan; but I can't 
fancy that she will be the better for the 
change, or much of a companion for 
you ; besides, poor girl, she has a sweet- 
heart down there." 

"I did mean it for the best. How- 
ever, I shall say nothing more ; the onus 
of deciding shall be left with her mother 
and you now, Mark ; but I am sorry you 
should show them you think me a bad 
companion for the girl.'' 

After that Mr. Sutton oflfered no 
opinion on the subject; and Mrs. 
n. 
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Bowden decided that Ellen should re- 
main, as "her aunt so kindly invited 
her." 

After that little period of probation or 
polishing, Mrs. Sutton gave her young 
charge plenty of change, plenty of gaiety, 
plenty of opportunities of forgetting 
John Wilmot and the vows she had 
exchanged with him. But a counter- 
influence was at work, of which Mrs. 
Sutton saw and suspected nothing. Mark 
Sutton never gave his niece any earrings, 
or marvellous ball-dresses — he left all 
that for Marian to do, and Marian was 
open-handed; but he gave Ellen some- 
thing that the girl could not help valuing 
more highly than she did any of the 
things Mrs. Sutton lavished upon her. 
His gift was a good, genuine, uncalled-for 
opinion. 

"So you're going to marry young 
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Wilmot, EUy ? " he said to her, when 
he was alone with her the first evening 
of her stay in his house. 

"We both mean it now, I believe, 
uncle," the girl replied, blushing a little. 

" And you would be mightUy annoyed 
if he was the first not to mean it, I 
suppose? But I would rather see you 
keep honest of the two. Don't make 
me curse the atmosphere of my home, 
Elly, by seeing you change in it. Try 
to keep firm and truer don't get false 
and fine in it, child." 

The girl looked up wonderingly as he 
stopped, choked by a sob. He had his 
handkerchief up to his face, and was 
trying to cough and cover his emotion, 
and, by so trying, making it much more 
apparent to the girl, to whom it revealed 
many things that he would willingly have 
concealed. 

2 
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" I don't think I shall ever disappoint 
you in that way, uncle," she said, feel- 
ingly. 

All her sympathies were aroused hy 
that sudden rent in the veil which 
habitually fell over Mr. Sutton's domestic 
policy. All her sympathies were aroused, 
and yet she feared to betray that she felt 
any for him, or rather that she felt that 
there existed cause for her feeling any. 

It occurred to her, with painful force, 
that the atmosphere of his home must 
have been bad for some one, or why 
should he have warned her against 
growing " false and fine." The graceful 
lady who ruled his household and shared 
his name was fine in the sense that a 
delicately nurtured and carefully tended 
flower is so. It was just probable that 
she might be false also, Ellen thought, 
as she looked at the grieved, humiliated 
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expression which came like a cloud over 
Mr. Sutton's honest open face. 

So, though Miss Bowden's stay with 
the Suttons was proloi;iged far beyond 
the original term of the invitation, she 
was not dazzled out of her allegiance to 
her old love, but * remained for several 
months, at least, as entirely without 
reproach as Mr. John Wilmot was with- 
out fear on her behalf. 

Mrs. Sutton gave her plenty of amuse- 
ment, and the girl liked it, for Marian 
had taken her niece's measure correctly, 
and only piped such airs as Ellen would 
care to dance to. Mrs. Sutton was pos- 
sessed of a fine tact, that would have 
made her remarkable in a worthy way 
if she had been a better woman. As 
it was, it only aided in making her 
contemptible, but not contemptible to 
her niece yet. Indeed, Ellen Bowden 
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constructed rather a fine character for 
Mrs. Sutton, and described the same in 
warm words to Mr. John Wihnot in one 
of the many letters that Marian was much 
too judicious to remark upon. 

If the girl had dared to do so — ^if she 
had not feared wounding the kind heart 
that so evidently preferred feeding upon 
itself, she would like to have given her 
uncle the assurance that his wife never 
strove in the slightest degree to turn her 
into any dubious path. But after that 
one emphatic caution to her, Mark Sutton 
had resolutely held his peace, and had 
given her no excuse for touching on the 
topic. 

Accordingly, Ellen nursed her notions 
respecting the absolute freedom of her 
will in secrecy, and Mrs. Sutton marked 
the girl's sense of security in her own 
integrity of purpose, and took care not 
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to disturb it. Meanwhile Ellen was be- 
coming an ardelit student of colour and 
form, and an untiring illustrator, in her 
own person, of her increase of knowledge 
on such matters, under the auspices of 
the clever dressmaker to whom Marian 
owed so much, in more ways than one. 
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DOWN AT HALDON. 

IITR, LIONEL TALBOT'S picture was 
hung in the middle room, in such a 
situation that it could be seen even on 
the 1st of May, when a rapturous sense 
of art and a few other motives urges 
every one in London to go to the Royal 
Academy, 

" The Battle of the Bards " had been 
rejected; and "Venus on Horsel" was 
unfinished, in consequence of the artist 
having tired of that type of beauty, since 
the day the daphne was picked iip. So Mr. 
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Bathurst was not represented at that year's 
exhibition — a thing he had set his heart 
upon being. The disappointment may 
seem slight to those who read of it ; but 
in reality it was strong enough to make 
him take a temporary dislike to the 
scenes in which it had come upon him, 
and th6 haunts where it was well known. 
He wanted to go into the country, and 
he wanted Lionel to go with him. He 
owned a place away in a far-off coimty — 
a place that had been left to him by 
old Mr. Lyon; and he grew eloquent 
upon its delights one evening at Edgar 
Talbot's, interspersing his narrative con- 
cerning it with soft regrets and gentle 
remorses for having neglected it so long. 
" I have never even seen it since it has 
been my own," he said. " Now I want 
a place to hide my diminished head in, I 
remember that there is *no place like 
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home/ I have given Lionel a full month 
to go and study the works of his eon- 
temporaries — ^a euphemism for going day 
after day and gazing fondly at his own 
pictures ; even his insatiahle vanity must 
he satisfied, so I shall drag him with 
me. 

The faces of all his auditors underwent 
considerahle changes of expression as he 
spoke. They were still — ^though going 
out more than they had done at first — 
leading a comparatively quiet life. The 
presence of these two young men had 
come to he considered the brightest 
element in it. 

" How we shall miss you, Lionel 1 '* 
Beatrix exclaimed, quickly. 

"And how we shall envy you both 1 " 
Blanche Lyon added, hastily. 

"I wish some one would drag us all 
away for a week or ten days," Edgar 
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Talbot put in, wearily. June came 
fraught to him with no breath of roses 
and murmur of gurgling streams, but 
only with much additional dust and las- 
situde. " I never felt anything like the 
heat in the City to-day ; you feUows are 
lucky to be able to get out of it." 

"Lucky indeed, Mr. Talbot." Mrs. 
Lyon spoke with a sort of ill-used tone 
—an expression of being debarred by 
perverse fate from all such delights as 
the country in June. 

"Why can you not all come and stay 
with us ? " Frank Bathurst asked ani- 
matedly of the whole group. "Miss 
Talbot, do say you would like it; your 
roses want renovating. I speak as an 
artist, not as a man, you know. Gret 
your brother to agree to it ; the change 
would do them all good — wouldn't it, 
Lionel ? " 
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"I hardly know," Lionel answered, 
abstractedly. He had caught Miss 
Lyon's eager, hopeful glance, as it rushed 
out to search for acquiescent looks. " It's 
not that she cares much for Frank's so* 
ciety," he thought ; ."perhaps she wishes 
to see the place of which she might have 
been mistress — of which she may be 
mistress still, if she pleases. Do you 
care to go, Miss Lyon ? " he asked aloud, 
abruptly. 

She had let her hands and her work 
fall into her lap, in the excitement that 
possessed her while Frank Bathurst was 
wording his invitation. She could not 
succeed in raising them and going on 
untremblingly ; so she put her work on 
the table and rose up, saying — 

" Care to go 1 yes, more than I can 
say — ^if the whole party can go. I don't 
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care to see the circle broken — do you, 
Trixy?*' 

*'0h no, we must all go," Trixy re- 
plied, almost unconscious of what she 
was saying, by reason of her thinking 
at the same time, "She means Prank/' 
Simultaneously, Edgar Talbot was think- 
ing, "She means me;'* and Lionel was 
thinking her " very lovely." 

" Talbot, we wait your decision," Mr. 
Bathurst said, anxiously. "Let us all 
go down and take possession of Haldon 
to-morrow; or Lionel and I will go to- 
morrow and prepare all things for the 
reception of the ladies, and you the day 
after. Say, shall it be so ? " 

"Why, we are going to the Opera 
the night after," Mrs. Lyon suggested, in 
accents in which the mingling of many 
feelings might be detected. The poor 
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lady disliked packing, and liked being 
a martyr, and was therefore "pleased, 
yet sad," to find that fate had again 
interposed that slight obstacle the Opera. 
But Mr. Talbot swept it away: it was 
enough for him that Blanche wished for 
the country, and wished for his presence 
there. She should have both. 

" We will go if the rest like the plan 
as well as I do," he said, cheerfully ; and 
after that there was no mistake about it. 
Blanche Lyon was very charming and 
kind to him for the rest of the evening. 
Assurance as to her having no other 
interest than himself in the projected 
visit was made doubly sure by his saying 
to her, "What if Trixy should come 
away from Haldon pledged to go back 
as its mistress?" and her replying, "I 
hope she will — I should like it of all 
things." 
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"Really?" he asked, searchingly. 

"Really and truly," she answered, 
honestly; "it is one of the dearest 
wishes of my heart that my cousin 
should marry your sister." 

"Will you hold the same language 
when you have seen Haldon?" 

"How can I tell? I shall think the 
same thought — whether or not I shall 
word it so is more than I can answer 
for." 

"Don't you think that it's just pro- 
hable that you may regret that you did 
not follow the plan old Mr. Lyon chalked 
out for you ? " 

She shook her head decidedly. 

" Never — ^never a bit. If I had done 

so, I should never have known " 

She almost stopped, but seemed to think 
better of the weakness, and added the 
words " any of you," blushing warmly. 
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It was a very uneiq^ected move to 
him on her part, this frank confession 
that in knowing him there was full com- 
pensation for any loss of riches and 
power. An unexpected — a daring move. 
He had always heard, and always 
thought, that there was something un- 
feminine in a girl meeting a man half 
way in a declaration of love. But now, 
though it seemed to him that she was 
meeting him half way, he could not ac- 
cuse her of anything unfeminine. It 
made his heart beat higher with a better 
hope than he had ever known before, 
this thought that i^ a few days he might 
be wandering through some sunlit forest 
glade with this lovely woman by his side, 
and no stern necessity for going into 
the City before him. He almost pitied 
Lionel for being the only one who would 
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be without a special object down at 
HaLdon. 

The following morning, while they 
were busy in preparations for their ten 
days' stay in the country, Mrs. Sutton 
came to see Trixy, and learnt the move 
that was to be made the following day. 
The two girls, Blanche and Beatrix, had, 
under the influence of the sudden excite- 
ment of this unexpected break in their 
routine, come to rather a fairer under- 
standing than was usual with them. 

It had flashed upon Trixy with an 
almost blinding light that Blanche was 
truthful in the sort of affectionate in- 
difference she professed for Prank Ba- 
thurst. They both guarded their respec- 
tive secrets jealously; and so neither liked 
to speak openly to the other about that 
which was nearest to the other's heart. 
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Stm, though this reserve was mamtained, 
Blanche had spoken of her cousin to 
Miss Talbot, and had, in a way, seemed 
to withdraw from any claim on his atten* 
tion. 

In short, Blanche had perceived, at 
last, that her frank friendliness of de- 
meanour towards her cousin was being 
misinterpreted by Miss Talbot into a 
flirtation, and that this misinterpretation 
was causing Miss Talbot much misery. 
So she had held aloof from Mr. Bathurst, 
and by this means had got much nearer 
to Beatrix, who was consequently ill-dis- 
posed towards having Miss Lyon's motives 
and manners underrated by Marian* 

" I am not surprised at anything Edgar 
does," Mrs. Sutton said, sweetly. " It 
may suit him to be considered eccentric — 
madmen never do get such hard measures 
dealt to them as sane ones when their 
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schemes fail and look black ; but you ! 
what makes you anxious to adorn Miss 
Lyon's train when she goes husband- 
hunting?" 

'' B/eally^ Marian, I cannot agree to 
such things being said of Blanche — ^you 
quite misjudge her.*' 

"Do I ? " Mrs. Sutton replied, mi- 
micking her sister's earnestness. "Per- 
haps I misjudged her when I found her 
flirting violently with my husband in the 
Grange garden ? — ^asking him * to take 
her part against his wife,' and fooling 
him because there was no one else to 
fool." 

" I can't believe it of her." 

" WeU, dear," Mrs. Sutton said, pa- 
thetically, " I only hope that when you 
have a husband she won't quite poison 
his mind against you ; but those frank 
women who express the liking they have 

D 2 
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SO very openly, that * there can be no 
guile in it/ innocents think, — don't I 
know them well ? are they not dan- 
gerous ? Prank Bathurst is just a bit 
of wax in her hands, to be moulded as 
she pleases." 

" Why take any interest in them, when 
you think so badly of them both ? " Trixy 
urged, bitterly. Mrs. Sutton had made 
the girl's heart ache again with the hardest 
ache the human heart can know — doubt 
of the one loved. 

" My interest is vicarious : you are my 
sister, and I don't want to see you left 
in the lurch either as Miss Talbot or 
Mrs. Bathurst, through Blanche Lyon's 
machinations. I shall never forget what 
I felt that day when I heard her talking 
so shamefully of me to Mark — actually 
traducing me to my own husband I " 
(Mrs. Sutton improved this episode, it 
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may be mentioned^ each time she re- 
verted to it.) " Think what it would 
have been, Trixy, if I had married him 
for love ! " 

" I really can't think, Marian," Trixy 
said, dejectedly. "I am quite tired of 
thinking about it; and let her take Mr. 
Bathurst in Heaven's name," she added 
suddenly ; ** I want none of them." 

" Exalted sentiment that you will de- 
sert, it strikes me, if * one of them ' 
wants you, Trixy ; if I were you, I would 
just bear in mind what I said to you 
once about men with those heavenly 
blue eyes and their powers of falling 
in love with every loveable earthly 
creature they meet, accept the fact, 
marry him, and make the best of it I" 

"Perhaps I should, if I were you," 
Trixy replied, and then Mrs. Sutton got 
up to go away, remarking sweetly, that 
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" It was no wonder Trixy got cross about 
it — ^why didn't she make a stand against 
that Lyon companionship at once and 

for ever?" 

■ 

•* Because I hare nothing to say 
against her/' Trixy answered, plucking 
up a small spirit at parting; '* because 
I really do like her very much — so much 
that I hate to hate her as you always 
succeed in making me, Marian, and — 
come now — ^because I think she likes 
my brother as well as he likes her." 

"Then, goodbye," Mrs. Sutton re- 
plied, with a shrug and a smile; "ask 
me to Haldon in the autumn, and get 
Mr. Bathurst to concentrate his energies 
on another picture that it may be ready 
to be rejected next year, while I am 
there; his attentions rather bore me. 
Goodbye — come back with brighter 
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roses in your cheeks, Trixy — ^pallor 
makes you look old." 

So they kissed and parted. 

Meantime, while Mrs. Sutton was 
kindly employed in making things plea- 
sant hy her sympathy and sisterly advice 
to Beatrix, Mr, Bathurst and Lionel 
Talhot were on their way to Haldon. 
It was not an eventful journey, there- 
fore the events of it need not he chro- 
nicled. Por the first hour of the journey 
the two men amused themselves over 
Punch and the morning papers. Then 
they tried to talk to each other, and 
faHed by reason of having nothing par- 
ticular to say, and each having much to 
think about ; then they tried to sleep— 
a futile proceeding on a bright, clear 
June morning. Then they reached 
Swindon, and changed into a carriage 
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where they were free to smoke and he 
happy for the remainder of the journey. 
At six o'clock in the evening they ran 
into the station that was the nearest to 
Haldon; and at half-past seven a fly, 
procured from that station, rumhled up 
to the entrance-door of Haldon House. 

It was a house that, at first sight, 
seemed wanting in comparison with the 
grounds through which they had driven 
to gain it. The broad stone-bastioned 
gates, surmounted by the Lyons' crest, 
a hand holding a hatchet, admitted them 
into a wide turf-bordered drive. 

Par back on either side thick woods 
undulated up and down the hills through 
which the drive was deftly made to turn 
and bend in a way that deceived the 
stranger as to the extent of the park in 
the most honourable and picturesque 
manner. Gradually this drive lost its 
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open character. The woods on either side 
thickened and contracted themselves 
upon it, and presently it took a bold turn 
round a precipitous bank, down the slope 
of which an impetuous little rill gurgled, 
and passed under, along up to the prin- 
cipal front of the house, between two fine 
rows of beech-trees, through whose 
foliage the sinking sun had a hard 
struggle to cast even so much as the 
reflection of one ruddy ray upon the 
ground. 

The chief front was not imposing. 
The entrance door was a small Gothic 
mistake in the flat, plain, grey surface of 
that side of the house. The windows 
were narrow and unornamented, and 
there was nothing but arid gravel imme- 
diately imder them. 

Prom the right end of the house a 
rolling sweep of lawn led the eye away 
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to a silver lake, whose banks were 
fringed heavily with a great variety of 
flowering shrubs and drooping trees, 
every graceful twig and flower of which 
was reflected vividly in the limpid water 
below. To the left, a high waU, running 
out straight from the house to a length 
of about one hundred feet, enclosed the 
fruit and vegetables. 

And further away still, on the same 
side, a winding path, bordered with blocks 
of stone and huge tnmks of trees, whose 
rugged surfaces were rendered beautiful 
by being covered with creeping plants, 
led away to the stables and outbuildings. 
In spite of that severely plain, sombre- 
looking front, there was both beauty and 
grandeur in this house, to which Mr. 
Bathurst brought his friend for the first 
time — ^the house that might have been 
Blanche Lyon's. 
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He had never been to Haldon since it 
had been his own, and now he was sur- 
prised to find how different an aspect it 
assumed to that it had ever had before. 
The sense of possession brought out all 
his powers of appreciation as he drove 
along the avenue and finally stopped at 
the door. Peeling elated, it was only- 
natural to Prank Bathurst to give voice 
to his elation. 

" I wish I had let you come alone to 
prepare for them, Lionel,*' he exclaimed, 
as he got out and turned his eyes on 
the lake. " I should like to have come 
down with them. I should like to see 
what they wiU think of it all as they 
come up.*' 

" Can't you do that as it is ? Qo to 
meet them," Lionel suggested. 

•* No, no, that won't do ; I should have 
to go in a station cab — ^an ignominious 
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way of going out to welcome them." Then 
the" door was opened, and their portman- 
teaus and themselves taken into the hall ; 
a small band of much-startled servants, 
headed by a housekeeper who would have 
felt more pleasure at the sight of them if 
she had been prepared for it, came to 
meet them. 

" The serfs are not glad through Lara's 
wide domain," Prank Bathurst said, laugh- 
ing, as he went with Lionel into a room 
that the housekeeper declared to be the 
only one fit for use. "It will do very 
well," he added, turning to that poten- 
tate. "Mr. Talbot and I want nothing 
better until to-morrow; to-morrow we 
have a large party coming down, and 
then I should like the house to be in 
order." 

This expression of his hopes brought 
a terribly long explar^ation upon him; 
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but Prank Bathurst was one of those 
good-natured men who can listen to an 
" o'er-long tale " with a smile and a cer- 
tain air of interest, even satisfaction. 
Mrs. Kennet had few servants, as he 
knew ; the establishment had been greatly 
reduced at her old master's death. 

" It was fortunate — she would venture 
to say that it was very fortunate — ^that 
she should happen to have her sister in 
the house just at present : her sister had 
lived cook in more than one place where 
they was that particular that she saw no 
fear of the dinners being satisfactory." 

Then another fortunate fact made itself 
known — her " sister's husband chanced 
to be there too— and (a still more provi- 
dential circumstance) he chanced to be a 
butler out of place." In fact, luck seemed 
to be very much in Mr. Bathurst's path, 
for though he had come down without 
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note of warning, fate was on his side ; the 
two daughters of Mrs. Kennet's sister^ 
both of them housemaids, both, by a 
strange freak of fortune, out of place, 
both pearls of great price, were " here in 
the very house, and might, no doubt, be 
persuaded to remain." 

Indeed, the whole family were per- 
suaded to remain, and Mr. Bathurst had 
every reason to take them at their rela- 
tive's valuation, and be grateful for the 
boon of their services. Haldon was quite 
far enough removed from every other 
human habitation for an unexpected raid, 
such as its owner had made upon it, to be 
an inconvenience — more than that, a diflBl- 
culty — to the one who had to cater for 

him. Mrs. Kennet was too replete with 
dignified sense of her own unspotted cha- 
racter as a manager, to make a sign that 
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miglit indicate a doubt before her young 
master. 

After putting the state of the house- 
hold before him impartially, and making 
him feel the full force of the obligation 
he owed to fate and her family for the 
latter being there — she retired to bestir 
her inventive faculties about a dinner for 
the two tired travellers. It was all very 
well for her master to say " anything will 

do for us to-night, Mrs. Kennet ; *' but 
this was Wednesday, and she had nothing 
in the house for him, and if she sent to 
the village (two miles off) she could not 
count on getting any fresh meat. There 
was nothing for it but to rise to the 
occasion, and heroically sacrifice the sup- 
p» she had designed for herself and her 
friends to the hungry, unwelcome, and 
unexpected ones. 
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This being the case, it is small wonder 
that both Mrs. Kennet and her sister, 
who had to cook it now in another way 
for other lips, should have lost their tem- 
pers over the chicken and rabbit they 
respectively roasted and curried — or that 
the butler should hare sighed over the 
vanity of earthly hopes as he was ordered 
away to the land-bailiff's house to fetch 
the key of the cellar, in order that the 
viands which had been designed for him 
might be washed down with generous 
draughts of wine by his master. 

**They will have to work to get the 
place as I mean it to be by to-morrow 
night, won't they ? " Frank Bathurst said 
to Lionel, as they strolled about from 
room to room, and marked the desolation 
and decay that had come over everything. 
** The library's good," he continued, open- 
ing the door of a dark, finely-proportioned 
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room that was literally lined from floor to 
ceiling with books ; " but it's too dull to 
venture in to-night. There's a small 
attempt at an ancestral portrait gallery 
in the corridors ; shall we go and look at 
it, and see if Blanche is like any of them ? " 

" If you like," Lionel answered, turning 
round sharply, and commencing the as- 
cent of the stairs at once. Mr. Bathurst 
followed more slowly, still talking. . 

" I wonder what she will think of it 
all, Lai ? it will be queer for her to come 
here and feel that she might have had it 
all if she hadn't been such a chivalrous 
little thing that she couldn't stoop to 
seem to fawn and flatter the poor old 
fellow. Not much — these pictures, are 
they ? Might be better lighted too, eh ? 
Every one of them got in "Wardour 
Street," he continued, lounging along in 
front of them with his hands in his 
n. E 
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pockets, giving a careless glance at each 
as he passed; "it's utterly impossible 
that Lely could have painted every one's 
great-great-grandmother, you know; no, 
not one of them a bit like Blanche. I 
shall get her to sit to me when she comes 
down, and give her portrait the place of 
honour in the gallery ; in fact, I have a 
great mind to clear out all these and 
hang the * Battle of the Bards ' here — ^fill 
the gallery with my own works. I'm not 
a Lyon, so I'm not bound to respect these 
shams ; I'll hear what Blanche says about 
it.'* 

" She will weed out a few of them wil- 
lingly, I fancy," Lionel replied, when 
Prank Bathurst ceased speaking at last ; 
"but only transparent shams — any that 
are good she will give the benefit of the 
doubt." 

"That's a good pose," Erank said. 
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suddenly stopping before the portrait 
of a lady, and then stepping back to 
get a better light on it. "Look, Lai I 
there is something in that I — ^three 
blues — ^fillet, dress, and shawl all diffe- 
rent shades — yet harmonising perfectly; 
I should like Blanche to sit to me in 
such a velvet dress. Why, she has a bit 
of daphne in her hand ! '* 

" And what of it ? '* Lionel asked, in- 
differently. He thought the picture 
superb in colouring and composition; 
but he was tired of hearing Mr. 
Bathurst's artistic plans relative to 
" Blanche," and the daphne said nothing 
to him. 

"It's about the most extraordinary 
coincidence I ever heard of," Erank 
muttered, as he tore himself away from 
the contemplation of the picture at last. 
Then he went on to wonder what 
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Blanche would think when he showed 
her the picture, and her bright glance 
fell on the flower the lady held. Would 
it speak touchingly, thrillingly to her, as 
it did to him P 

Then there darted through his mind a 
conviction that everything was tending 
towards the desirable end of Miss Lyon 
having what would have been her own 
if she had not been obstinate. He — ^the 
happy possessor — was magnanimously 
ready to love and marry the woman who 
pleased his taste better than any other 
woman he had ever seen. She, judging 
from the daphne incident, was equally 
ready to love and marry him. Even the 
weather seemed likely to favour the 
wooing — ^how could the latter but speed 
fast and favourably in such leafy glades 
as were around on every side, under the 
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clear blue sky and the warm, bright sua 
of June ? 

So he thought, as he walked lightly 
along, whistling a waltz, to join Lionel, 
who was standing looking rather dull at 
the end window. It struck Mr. Frank 
Bathurst as he came up that there was 
something rather inconsiderate and ill- 
timed in Lionel looking dull or feeling 
dull, when he (Frank) was just realizing 
how very happy and prosperous he was. 
The view of his own pleasant lands — 
the prospect of his own future bliss — the 
thought of the rich reward he was con- 
templating bestowing upon worthy beauty, 
were one and all such enlivening con- 
siderations that he felt Lionel to be 
wanting, in that he remained uninfluenced 
by them, A friend who showed himself 
slow to rejoice, whether he saw cause 
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for it or not, when Mr. Prank Bathurst 
rejoiced, was not a friend exactly after 
Mr. Frank Bathurst's heart. 

"What's the matter with you, Lai?" 
he asked, languidly, as Lionel continued 
to gaze gloomily out of the window; 
" are you thinking that this part of the 
country will do as well as Wales for the 
sketching tour in August? I am." 

" No," Lionel replied ; " I was think- 
ing that perhaps we all work the same 
mine, rich as it is, too freely ; I shall 
leave Wales to men who have some- 
thing to tie them near home, and go 
to Algeria." 

*• Has anything gone wrong with you, 
Lai ? " asked Mr. Bathurst, with a wistful 
look in his blue eyes, and a most un- 
usual hesitation in his tones. But Lionel 
shook his head, and laughed so cheerily 
at the supposition, and met Frank's 
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wistful eyes so dauntlessly, that Mr. 
Bathurst was quite reassured. 

"Let us go down by the lake, and 
smoke a cigar in the moonlight," the 
master of Haldon said, taking his guest 
by the arm and leading him back along 
the corridor; you frightened me for a 
minute, Lai, by talking of Algeria; 
whatever comes to me, old boy, I can't 
spare you." 

Then they neither of them spoke again 
for some time, not indeed until they had 
reached the border of the lake and sent 
up several light wreaths of smoke. Then 
Lionel Talbot looked back at the massive 
pile, the finest side of which fronted 
them now, and said— 

" Whatever the autumn sees me doing, 
Prank, you ought to give up roaming; 
such a place as this deserves to be in- 
habited." 
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"Te — es," Frank answered, lazily. 
The rippling lake at his feet, the star- 
studded sky, the beauty of the moon- 
lighted scenery around, were all shedding 
their soft influences upon him. His 
memories of bygone days and nights 
under southern skies, by lovelier lakes, 
were dreamily reawakening. It was 
pleasant to him to think and remember ; 
so he went on thinking and remem- 
bering, and paying no manner of heed 
to lionel's suggestive speech. It was 
only one form — a harmless one — of his 
gay selfishness to be rather inattentive 
to anything that did not interest him 
at the moment. 

"Who was the fellow who wrote 
something about a lake?'* he asked 
presently. 

" Several fellows have written some- 
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thing about a lake," Lionel answered, 
laughing ; and Prank withdrew his cigar 
from his lips for a moment, and said, 
as he ^ sent many perfect rings of smoke 
circling away into the air, "I meant 
Moore. I was thinking of — 

By that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o'er, 

and congratulating myself upon my lake 
being so much more congenial to my 
temperament." 

Then he strolled on a few yards into 
a broader moonbeam, and went on to 
remark upon the fact of its being a 
"small wonder that the one for whom 
Mariana was aweary should have kept 
her waiting so long, since Tennyson 
chose to plant her in a house where 
mice shrieked in mouldering wainscots, 
and rusted nails and broken sheds 
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and other marks of desolation and decay 
abounded." 

" It's just possible that Mariana might 
have been worth the braving all those 
disagreeable sights," Lionel said, pur- 
suing the fanciful theme. 

"No, no; the mistress of the Moated 
Grange must have been an untidy woman 
— a sort of Miss Havisham without the 
Estella; that sort of thing must have 
gone on for many years too, or the place 
couldn't have got into such a state — an 
old Mariana with her cheeks fallen in, 
and her hair thin, and a general air of 
dowdiness about her, by reason of her 
dress being old-fashioned ; that's what it 
would be, if one realized the subject 
properly and painted it." 

" Don't," Lionel replied. 

"Well, I'm not likely to," Erank said ; 
then he added, rather inconsequently. 
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But I was looking at that little island 
there, and thinking what a jolly sort of 
prison the Lady of Shalot had — 

Four grey walls and four grey towers 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle embowers 
The Lady of Shalot. 

There we hare it all. That laurel 
rises like a tower in the island. All we 
want 

" Is the lady," Lionel interrupted. 

"And we shall have her here to- 
morrow night," Prank replied; he was 
thinking indifferently of both the beau- 
tiful women who were coming. But 
Lionel fancied that his friend thought 
only of Blanche. Perhaps it was that 
his fraternal pride was jealous about 
Beatrix. At any rate, he made no re- 
sponse to Prank's remark about her 
being there to complete the picture to- 
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morrow night; and so the conversation 
flagged, and they soon felt that it would 
be well to go in. 

"To-morrow night she will be here." 
This was the t ext on which Lionel Talbot 
preached a brief, bitter little sermon to 
himself, as he stood at his bed-room win- 
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dow looking out oyer Prank Bathurst's 
lawn and lake. "To-morrow night she 
will be here ; she, with her keen eye 
for the beautiful, will be glancing over 
glade and alley, terrace and turf, lake 
and island ; all will be spread out before 
her, and she will remember that all 
might have been her own, and then, 
naturally, she being a woman, her heart 
will warm to the man she has benefited ; 
and the thought will arise that it may 
be hers still, and by the time the thought 
and the wish and the love she'll soon feel 
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for him are realized — well, I sliall be in 
Algeria.' 

It wearied, worried, tantalized, and 
perplexed him through all the visions 
of the night. "To-morrow night she 
wiU be here,'* that bright, brave, beauti- 
ful, young gentlewoman born, who had 
carried on the wearing strife so gallantly, 
who had never flinched at poverty, and 
to whom it would now come pleasantly 
and easily to be rich and happy at one 
stroke ! 

It seemed to Lionel Talbot that Prank 
was just the man to win any untouched 
heart. He had pretty well fathomed 
poor Trixy's feelings on the subject, but 
Blanche's were beyond him. Love was 
often bom of expediency, he reflected. 
On the other hand, Blanche was scarcely 
the sort of woman to create a sentiment 
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out of an obligation. " God bless her I 
however it goes," he thought, as the grey 
dawn chased the languid June night 
away; and he fell asleep from sheer 
weariness. 

Prank had remained awake a very little 
time, thinking so affably and kindly of 
every one of whom he thought at all. He 
was delighted with himself, for instance, 
for having thought of coming down and 
of collecting such a pleasant party as it 
promised to be. He was enchanted with 
Haldon I 

Of old it had never possessed half the 
charm and importance it now held for 
him. He had often suspected that there 
was a rich vein of humbug in that phrase 
that "the poor man who walks through 
a beautiful park has as much pleasure in 
the same as the noble lord who owns it." 

Now his suspicions were verified, . and 
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he was yery sure, from the most agree- 
able experience, that he preferred being 
the noble lord. He was satisfied with 
Mrs. Kennet, and with his good fortune 
in coming into undisputed possession of 
such excellent servants, and with the 
prospect of the companionship of the two 
girls who were cpming the following day, 
and with his own intentions respecting 
one of them, and with everything, in- 
deed, save Lionel Talbot's resolve to go 
to Algeria. 

**That won't do at all," he muttered, 
sleepily; *^we must all talk him out of 
that." Here his amiable intentions grew 
vague and undefined, and he slept the 
sleep that waits on sound digestion and 
an untroubled conscience. 

The empire of the night was peace 
down at Haldon, but up in Victoria Street 
it was tribulation and woe for one of the 
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members of one household. Edgar Talbot 
had been at home the greater part of the 
day. It was astonishing, he said himself, 
how greatly the necessity lessened for 
being present at the centre of business 
action when a man decided upon putting 
himself beyond the possibility of at- 
tending it for some time. He had been 
happy and cheerful and "young," Trixy 
declared, during the whole of the day. 

Very much to their surprise, he had 
attended the two girls on a little shopping 
expedition they made, and, still more to 
his own surprise, he found himself liking 
it, for Blanche Lyon consulted his taste 
several times, declaring that Mr. Lionel 
Talbot's brother must know better than 
she did which colour would go well with 
another. It was very flattering to him, 
Edgar Talbot felt, that Blanche should 
think so highly of his brother. It made 
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him think more kindly than ever of 
Lionel, and he always had thought 
kindly of and been aflfectionately dis- 
posed towards Lionel, be it remembered. 

He bought his sister a wonderful hat 
to wear down at Haldon, and exchanged 
significant glances with Blanche when 
the latter said that "it was just the 
shaped hat Frank liked — no feather 
tumbling oyer the brim to spoil that 
perfect outline." Then he had gone 
gaily home with them rather earlier 
than he wished, because they both de- 
clared that they had a great deal of 
packing to do, which must be done by 
daylight. 

" Tou don't consider what time muslins 
take, Mr. Talbot," Blanche said to him, 
with a laugh, when he pleaded that they 
"should go into the park now." "There's 
a sad want of proportion between the 
n. F 
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dresses we are going to take and the 
trunks we are going to put them 
in." 

"Why not go just as you are— you 
couldn't look nicer — and not trouble 
yourselves about packing ? " he said, 
looking at their clear, crisp muslin robes. 

"Ah, you don't know what mighty 
efforts are requisite to obtain even such 
small results. I should be sorry to answer 
for the effect on M;r. Bathurst's nerves 
if we appeared before him to-morrow in 
the damp of the evening in these dresses 
that now strike you as all-sufficient for 
the whole time of our stay. No, we 
must go home.'* 

Accordingly he went with them, and 
found Mr. Sutton waiting for him in a 
little room with a window in the roof, 
that was dedicated to business interviews. 
One glance at his brother-in-law's face 
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showed Edgar Talbot that there was 
sc«nething wrong. 

"Tou hi^ve got rid of those — r-*' 
Mr, Sutton said, interrogatively, men» 
tioning some shares in a projected rail- 
way from one little-known corner of the 
earth to another even more remote and 
less frequented, 

" Not exactly ; that is "—Edgar Talbot 
stammered, hesitated, stopped, then cried 
out, " Tou don't mean to tell me it's too 
late/' 

" Eead that," Mr. Sutton answered ; 
and Edgar sat and read — ^in what words 
it matters not — it is suflScient to say that 
they told him that one of his barks of 
fortime was wrecked in port ; one of his 
golden dreams had melted away, leaving 
him a very much poorer man, not only 
in reality, but in the knowledge of the 
world that knew of his investments. 

E 2 
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He felt himself to be considerably 
crippled in bis resources; and when he 
was able to realize it he confessed to 
Hark Sutton that he was so crippled, 
and that he regretted having tied the 
*' millstone of this establishment '' about 
his neck. 

" Tou'U right yourself in time if you're 
prudent," Mark rejoined; ** meantime," 
he added, feelingly, "it's a good thing, 
a very happy thing, that you're not 
married. Let Beatrix come to her sister ; 
that will be a fair excuse for dispensing 
with Mrs. Lyon." 

•'Thanks; but I can't do that well," 
Edgar replied. 
. "Why not?" 

"Oh, I can't do it well," Edgar re- 
peated. He could not bear the thought 
of loosening any link that might be 
formed between Blanche and himself. In 
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the midst of the sharp pain he felt at 
having lost a fortune, there was aUevia- 
tion in the thought of Blanche Lyon. 
The vision of her in her bright, bonnie 
beauty, as she had walked by his side 
that day, made him feel this life worth 
having, the eternal battle of it worth 
fighting. She was a good motive power. 
Other fortunes were to be won, and 

should be won for her. His was not by 

« 

any means a nature to turn to pleasure 
and shirk pain. 

Still, now he could not help feeling 
that to-morrow was very near, and that 
then he would be on his way to fl.owery 
glades and forests green with Blanche 
Lyon. Por a while at least he would 
banish his business and turn his back 
upon trouble : for a while June and 
Blanche and fl.owers and fresh air should 
have all his heart and soul. Mark Sutton 
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marvelled to see the ambitious young man 
bear the first bad blow -^ the first sharp 
reverse he had ever met with — so well. 

It touched the man, whose heart had 
ached sadly with sorrowful foreboding, 
when called upon to tell the tidings, that 
Edgar should receive them so steadily. It 
touched Mr* Sutton more to hear Edgar's 
parting words, " Goodbye, old fellow ; 
I'm glad I haven't crippled you, any 
way I '' 
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CHAPTER III. 



WEAVING THE SPELL. 

"pASTORAL pleasures have been sung 
in every key, and when circum- 
stances render it desirable that we should 
leave London, it is wise and well to re- 
member that " God made the country and 
man the town." The greenwood glade 
and the rippling river, the dark purple 
moor and the sky undefiled by smoke, 
the peace, the purity, and the other pri- 
vileges of the rural districts, have a good 
deal in them for which we ought to be 
grateful. 
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But there is a reverse to the shield. It 
may do intelligent human beings good to 
be socially ^^ desolate " at times. It does 
do them good indeed, for it throws them 
back upon themselves, and obliges them 
to assiduously cultivate their own best 
for distraction's sake. But it does not 
improve them to be "dumb" because 
they cannot without intermission " speak 
in the congregation of fools." 

Haldon HaU stood well in the midst of 
what was generally designated a **very 
good neighbourhood." A fair number of 
county families had centuries ago been 
planted in the soil surrounding the Haldon 
acres — ^had taken root in the same, and in 
some instances had flourished exceed- 
ingly. Additionally there were scattered 
about several more or less favourable 
specimens of "new men" who had in 
some way or other set their mark upon 
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the times in a remunerative way. More- 
over, in several instances the clerical 
office was filled by scholarly divines — men 
who had an apt Greek quotation to utter 
on every subject that was mentioned 
before them, but who for all that were 
only one shade less dull than devout. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, 
it may as well be acknowledged at once 
that it was a dull neighbourhood — a 
neighbourhood that was by no means wax 
to receive new impressions, however much 
it might resemble marble in its power of 
retaining them. It had never cordially 
approved of Mr. Bathurst's long-con- 
tinued unbroken absence. It could not 
cordially approve of his presence now 
" under the circumstances." 

The "circumstances" which were a 
stumbling-block in Mr. Bathurst's path 
to instantaneous popularity were Blanche 
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Lyon and Beatrix Talbot, and his open 
devotion to the pair — devotion that was 
shown so gladly, frankly, and impartially, 
that Blanche quickly came to take it 
as much for granted as she did the 
sunshine, and Trixy to feel alternately 
gladdened and saddened by it as she had 
never been before by anything. 

From the hour of Edgar Talbot's first 
appearance at Haldon it had been ap- 
parent to some of them that all was not 
well with him. He could not concen- 
trate himself upon the present, casting 
all business cares behind him, as entirely 
as was to be expected, considering he had 
been the mainspring of the move they 
had made into the country. 

The holiday for which he had so wearily 
sighed was evidently little more than an 
empty period in which he had a freer 
opportunity for the indulgence of undis- 
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turbed anxious thought than was his 
portion to have in London. Those who 
thought of him at all in the first days of 
the Arcadian intoxication which made 
them find the mere act of living all- 
sufficient, felt that ** a vague unrest, and 
a nameless longing filled his breast." 

But even they did not stay to question 
the cause of it. Beatrix was sorry for 
him, but was not sufficiently intimate 
with her eldest brother to tell him that 
she was so* She was sorry that he alone 
of the party should be drawn in by some 
stem secret necessity from the lawn and 
the river and the wreathing roses of June, 
to answer letters which had arrived during 
breakfast and spoilt the same for him. 

"Por all the good Talbot gets out of 
all this he might as well be listening to 
the last quotations in the City," Prank 
Bathurst said one morning, as, together 
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with Lionel and the two girls, he sat on 
the bank of the lake. They had left Mr. 
Talbot in the library writing quickly and 
nervously, and there had been that in 
his manner of replying to their solici- 
tations that he would ** come out and do 
nothing with them aU the morning," 
which showed that his correspondence 
was of very genuine interest and import- 
ance to him. 

"Por my part, I believe Mr. Talbot 
enjoys it quite as much as we do," 
Blanche Lyon said, smiling. "The 
sun and the scent of the roses both 
manage to get in at the window, so he 
can enjoy them, and make money, 
and despise us for wasting time simul- 
taneously." 

" And they are three pure and unde- 
niable sources of pleasure; let us all 
count up our joys, and see if we are in a 
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position to pity liim for not being ' one of 
us/ " Prank Bathurst repKed. 

" There shall be no reserves ; we must 
set down each item of pleasure fairly. 
I wonder if we can do it ! " Blanche said, 
with a blush beginning to rise on her 
face. "You commence, Miss Talbot.'* 

Trixy shook her head. "No! what 
moral is there in being fair? What is 
the use of trying to analyse happiness? 
We can't do it — ^no one can do it; can 
we, Lionel ? " 

" Anyhow, we can try," Prank Ba- 
thurst interrupted before Lionel could 
reply, and Blanche encouraged him by 
saying — 

" Hear the laughing philosopher 1 I 
believe you do know. Prank ! I believe 
that you are the exceptional being who 
is neither above being happy or saying 
what makes him so. You don't vainly 
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sigh after perfect elements that are never 
attained. We will hear your list first, 
it will nerve the rest. Now begin. You 
are happy because *' 

"That sounds like the answer to a 
conundrum, or the commencement of a 
game, • I love my love with an " S," be- 
cause he is stupid and not psychological.' 
My list of joys do you want ? It is a 
short but all-sufficient one. I am with 
you in idleness and June ! " 

"The reasons we have assigned for 
Mr. Talbot's content are sounder," 
Blanche Lyon replied, coolly. " Now for 
yours. Miss Talbot 1 " 

Trixy had grown pale as Mr. Bathurst 
spoke — pale with the pained conscious- 
ness that the man she loved was speaking 
words of flattery that were still words of 
truth to the careless winner of all his 
kindest thoughts. "I am with you in 
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idleness and June/' he had said, writing 
himself down hy the utterance as much 
his own lover as Blanche's. ^^ He was a 
selfish Sybarite," Trixy told herself as. 
she looked at him lying there on the 
sward that was warmed by the sun — the 
sun that followed the fashion of sub- 
lunary things, and, as it seemed, touched 
Erank Bathurst more tenderly than it 
did aught else. Par more tenderly than 
it did the girl who was gazing on him 
with the yearning gaze of genuine aflTec- 
tion — ^it dazzled, bewildered, scorched 
her; for when the heart is hot and 
restless externals are potent, then 
pleasure is a pain. 

Those words that he had said to 
Blanche Lyon were soft and sweet, 
gallant and gentle in themselves, and so 
only were what a man's utterance ought 
to be to a woman, but they soimded 
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harshly and horribly in Trixy's ears. 
" I am with you in idleness and June." 
His list of the joys that made his life so 
pleasant a thing at this juncture began 
and ended in that one sentence. Trixy's 
heart ached as she took this truth home 
to it — ^but she went on loving him just as 
well as before. 

"Now for your list. Miss Talbot/' 
Blanche repeated ; and Trixy replied, " I 
have none to give," impatiently. She 
was not at all well-inclined to make a 
study of her own sensations, for she 
more than suspected that when too 
curiously inspected there would be seen 
the " little rift " which should by-and-by 
"make all music mute" in her soul. 
The request that she would name the 
causes which conduced to her happiness, 
made her think, and when she came to 
think she knew that she was not alto- 
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gether happy. She became conscious 
of being jealous, fearful, and hopeful at 
the same time — all about a man who 
told another woman that it was sufficient 
joy to him to be " with her in idleness 
and June." "When sorrow sleepeth 
wake it not " is a sound piece of good 
advice. Trixy resolved that she would 
not more thoroughly arouse the three 
passions that were tormenting her by 
investigating them, so she answered, " I 
have none to give," rather more de- 
cidedly than suited the nature of the 
conversation ; and Blanche flushed rather 
painfully under the consciousness of 
being thought frivolous by Lionel 
Talbot's sister. 

** Have you none to give either, Lai ? " 
Frank Bathurst asked, getting a half- 
inch further away from Beatrix and 
nearer to Blanche and a broader sun- 

II. Gt 
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beam as lie spoke. Miss Talbot's tone 
bad cbilled bim a little. 

His ear was very finely attuned, and 
Trixy's voice seemed steady unto stern- 
ness. Tbe poor girl was in sucb terrible 
earnest that she could not seize each 
point and make the most of tbe cards 
she beld| as a cooler beaded and hearted 
woman might have done. Prank 
Batburst liked to bear a sweet voice 
falter; it told bim a tale usually of 
feeling suppressed with difficulty, and 
called into being by bim. 

But Beatrix, who was faltering in- 
wardly, made an eflfort out of that partly 
inherent, partly taught "self-respect" 
which makes women bide tbe dart that 
wounds them the deepest. She made 
this eflfort, and her tone seemed stem, 
" utterly devoid of that soft sympathetic 
inflexion which marked Blanche's," be 
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said to himself when Miss Lyon backed 
his appeal to Lionel by saying — 

" Will you say you have none to give, 
Mr. Talbot ? " And Lionel's eyes fixed 
themselves on hers as they had never 
done before, as he replied — 

"WiU you say that I am merely 
plagiarising Erank's happy thought, 
when I give as my reasons for happiness 
the facts that * I am — and am here ? ' " 

" And they are enough — for the 
present," Blanche said quickly. **At 
any rate they are the very ones I 
should have given if I had been clever 
enough to say exactly what I meant, 
and no more ; but you would soon want 
more than * idleness and June.' " 

" You are not quoting me fairly," 
Prank Bathurst exclaimed. "You say 
Lionel would soon want more, as if he 
were very superior in his requirements 

a2 
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to me. I also should soon want more 
ihan you hare mentioned — you hare left 
oat the chief ingredient I named." 

" Does he not utter false coin neatly ? " 
Blanche asked, taming her head gaily 
towards Miss Talbot. In a moment the 
quick, kindly, Tomanly instinct made 
her glance away again, for Triiy, though 
she got out her "Tes, rery," gallantly, 
had the telltale look of terrible earnest- 
ness upon her, and superadded to that 
earnestness was the dread that the coin 
might be real in which the flattery was 
paid. 

** I have another source of joy," Erank 
Bathurst resumed. *' The aborigines have 
not been down upon us overwhelmingly 
yet ; I am beginning to hope that I hare 
found the spot of earth where civilization 
is far enough advanced for a man to be 
credited with the sensible preference for 
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dining in comfort in his own house rather 
than for going in discomfort to his 
neighbour's." 

" We have only been here one week," 
Miss Lyon remarked. 

" And how we might have suffered in 
that time — not from dinners, but from 
the anticipation of them I Women are 
never properly grateful for being neg- 
lected. Por my part, * Time's sands may 
cease to flow, false pleasures to delude,' 
ere I forget the claims of gratitude this 
neighbourhood has established on me for 
letting me alone to enjoy myself in the 
way I like best." 

"I am quite as alive to the negative 
favour shown as you can be, but I cannot 
forget that we have only been here a 
week ; this is Saturday. I prophesy that 
after our second appearance in church 
to-morrow, we may as well go back 
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to London tor all the peace we shall 
know.'* 

*' Bo you mean that the native hordes 
wiU pour themselYes into onr Haldon? 
Cease to exercise yonr prophetic gift, 
syhQ, if yon can foreshadow nothing 
pleasanter concerning onr future. 
^Trained to the chase, my eagle eye* 
discerns unmanageable bodies of bores 
in the distance. You hare made me 
Tery miserable. Miss Ljon: cast a fur- 
ther speU around me, and sootbe me 
back to Uiss again." 

Mr. Bathurst gathered himself up firom 
his recumbent position at his cousin's 
side as he spoke, and went into a balf- 
kneeling posture at ber feet ; and she, 
&lling into his humour tor the moment, 
said, as she plucked a gorgeous crimson 
poppy from the bank at ber side — 

'' Yours shall be ' the ChUde's destiny.' 
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I will bind this flower (it induces 
oblivion, you know) on your brow. 

' m sign you with a sign : 
No woman's love shall light on thee, 
Ko woman's heart be thine.' " 



cc 



How can you say such things, even 
in what you call fun?** Trixy asked, in a 
low tone. 

"I defy such spells," Mr. Bathurst 
said, as he bent his head lower before 
the lady who was fixing the poppy in 
his glengarry. And Lionel Talbot 
chanted — 

*' Ko mistress of the hidden skill, 
"No wizard gaunt an4 grim, 
Went up by night to heath or hill, 
To read the stars for him." 

"What are you talking about?** 
Prank asked impatiently. 

" Showing Miss Lyon that I knew the 
source from whence she is drawing her 
spell — or the words of it rather," Lionel 
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replied. "Are yon going to promise him 
the 'brightest smiles that ever beauty 
wore, and the friendship which is only 
not love/ Miss Lyon ? " 

"No," she said, throwing her head 
back a little, and holding her hand np 
to command attention still. "No — the 
last verse fits him best. Be grateful to 
me, Frank, for — 

' I charm thee from the agony 
VHiich others feel or feign, 
From anger and from jealonsj. 
From doubt and from disdain. 

I bid thee w^ar the scorn of years 

Upon the cheek of youth, 
And curl the lip at passion's tears, 

And shake the head at truth. 

While there is bliss in revelry, 

Eorgetfulness in wine, 
Be thou from woman's love as free 

As woman is from thine 1 ' " 

" Good 1 " he cried, jumping np, 
" while there is, and * only ' while there 
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is bliss in those things. Now you shall 
see me defy my bright fate. I will take 
weapons, from the same armoury, and 
tell you that the web of indifference you 
have woven for me shall be rent — 

' For I have learnt to watch and wake, 
And swear by earth and sky, 
And I am very bold to take '-* 

Do you believe me ? " 

** Yes, thoroughly ; but you must alter 
before you will be able to take anything 
worth having. *The lips are lightly 
begged or bought — ^the heart may not 
be thine/ unless you alter, and grow 
earnest," Blanche replied. 

"We shall see. It would be against 
your own interest, as successful pro- 
phetess, to teach me to be earnest, I 
suppose ? " 

"I never could be in earnest with 
you," she said distinctly, and as she 
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said so a doubt as to the real destiny 
of the daphne crossed his mind for the 
first time. Circnmstantial evidence was 
strongly in favour of Blanche having 
gathered in the bloom he had wasted; 
but circumstantial evidence is false fre- 
quently, and " women are rum animals " 
he reflected as he remembered all 
Blanche's past sweetness to him, and 
all her present cool assumption of the 
possibility of his never really loving or 
being loved. 

He did incline to this brilliant plu- 
maged bird very kindly indeed. Perhaps 
his reasons for doing so were not alto- 
gether above reproach ; but at any rate, 
as reasons go, they are all-sufficient for 
the purposes of this story. It was quite 
upon the cards that he should surrender 
his own judgment to her, if she would 
accept the charge, and feel no shame^ 
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but rather a conscientious satisfaction in 
so doing. He felt intuitively, without 
working out the probleip, "why it was 
so/' that she was as good as she was 
fair: not an angel, far removed from 
anything of that sort, but a very woman, 
good and graceful too, and perhaps ever 
so little disposed to show that she was 
both things without eflfort. 

"Good,** and "graceful," and gifted 
with the power of putting herself in a 
good light before all men. Prank Ba- 
thurst prided himself much on the perfect 
tact which led the woman he was admir- 
ing (and who was doubtless admiring 
him) to make herself "charming" to 
Lionel Talbot, as they walked up to the 
house. It may be that, if he had heard 
what the pair under consideration were 
saying, his appreciation of Blanche's tact 
might have been less perfect than it was. 
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** Tou seem to be well acquainted with 
Praed, Miss Lyon; what characteristic 
is it that has so won your approval ? " 

"I think it's his generosity," she 
answered, quickly; "I never thought 
about why I liked him until you asked 
me: his rhymes all fall in, in beautiful 
order, and that pleases my ear, of course ; 
but he's always kindly and generous 
towards us women, even when he lilts 
the lay of the jilted. He "never will 
upbraid," and that is so nice, because 
he had it in him to upbraid so bitterly. 
Do you know that poem of his, 'The 
Last ? ' 

"I know it," he said. They were 
some way ahead of Frank and Trixy 
now, and Blanche's beaming face was 
held towards him eagerly, inspired by 
the interest she felt in the discussion of 
the moral merits of Praed's poems. He 
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knew a great deal, about the girl in a 
minute. He fathomed much that she 
had felt and was feeling. He realized 
that life is short, and the truth of the 
aphorism that " the devil takes the hind- 
most " in most races came home to him. 
He was thrown oflf his balance, in fact, 
and so he spoke too soon, and he said 
too little. 

" Yes, I know * The Last ; ' my fa- 
vourite verse at this moment is the 
fourth — 

' I think that you will love me still. 
Though far our fates may be, 
And that your heart will fondly thrill 
When strangers ask of me. 

My praise will be your proudest theme 
When these bright days are past ; 

If this be all an idle dream, 
It is my last.' 

There was interrogation — meaning 
deep and intense in the tone in which 
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he uttered the words. For a few minutes 
the woman's weakness conquered the 
woman's will, and Blanche Lyon, despe- 
rate in love, was feeble in action and 
insincere in word. 

**If I dared, if I dared," she stuttered; 
and while he was thinking that she dared 
not **love him still," and "proudly 
thrill" to his praise, because of some 
prior claim on her — ^while he was think- 
ing still, and she was hesitating only 
because he did not bid her not to hesi- 
tate, the others came up, and the oppor- 
tunity was gone. 

He had spoken too soon. He felt 
that he had spoken too soon as he 
lool^ed at the home they were nearing, 
and knew that it might be Blanche 
Lyon's if no one intervened between 
her and Prank. And she felt bitterly 
that he had said too little, and thought 
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hard things of the social bonds which 
prevented her inciting him to say a little 
more, and found Prank Bathnrst's ani- 
mation oppressive, and was altogether 
indisposed to believe in the silver lining 
to this temporary cloud. 

*** Misfortunes rarely come singly:* 
listen," she quoted irrelevantly (forget- 
ting that the others were ignorant of 
what she deemed a naisfortime) ; then 
they all followed her example, and 
paused to listen to the sound of wheels, 
and presently a ponderous carriage swept 
round the curve of the drive, and they 
knew that the flood-gates of society were 
opened, and that their happy lotus-eating 
days were over. 

*'Let us be gratefcd for that it has 

been but a brief infliction," Frank said, 

when the visitor — a lady who had come 

. in kindliness to ask them to an archery 
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meeting — ^had departed again, feeling 
very dissatisfied with Mrs. Lyon's fitness 
for the part of chaperone, and very much 
staggered at the perfect propriety which 
marked the demeanour of the daring 
Miss Lyon, who "had refused her 
father's request, and her uncle's for- 
tune, and after all had now come down 
to try and catch Mr. Bathurst, so people 
said/' 

" I think her most pleasant," Mrs. 
Lyon interposed, hastily ; " most pleasant 
and agreeahle,'' she repeated, empha- 
tically; and Prank replied — 

" So did I ; but you will imderstand 
that 

* It was frightful here to .see 
A lady richly clad as she ' 

when I came in, conscious of grass-seeds 
in my moustache, and dead leaves on the 
back of my coat, and an all-pervading 
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sensation of disinclination to speak to 
uninteresting people. Miss Lyon shared 
my sentiments. I could see by her face 
that she was bored — that we were 
sympathetic again, in fact." 

He spoke half laughingly, half ten- 
derly; looking at her the while with a 
clear, full gaze, that seemed to make 
sure of being kindly met, and answered. 
He had often looked at her so of late, and 
Blanche had accepted the frank offering 
frankly. But to-day another had gone 
deeper into her soul than Prank, with all 
his bright-heartedness and easy satisfac- 
tion with himself, could ever go. She 
moved impatiently under his observation : 
she resented his declaration as to the 
sympathy between them. 

" Miss Lyon did nothing of the sort ; 
she was bored about something else," she 
said, wearily. " Sympathetic 1 you are 

II. H 
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£ur away firom knowing fhe meaning of 
the word if tou think I was that with 
you just now." 

'* Yon are growing qnite earnest in 
yonr denial! And don't I know the 
meaning of the word ? " He was a Tain 
yonng fellow, but there was something 
winning in his vanity at most times, to 
most women — something specially win- 
ning in it to Blanche. 

But to-day she lacked patience for it 
among other things. She had known 
him for a butterfly all along, she told 
herself ; and she had thought that a but- 
terfly must erer be a pleasing and wel- 
come object about one's path, whateTcr 
the weather. Xow she found that sun- 
shine was a chief condition : the butterfly 
was out of place now a cloud had arisen 
on her horizon. It irritated her that he 
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should seek to put her in the position of 
understanding him more clearly than the 
others did, when she did not desire to 
understand him better. It roused her 
esprit de corps when he repeated^ in his 
merry, vaunting, successful manner — 

"Don't I know the meaning of the 
word ? More women have been sympa- 
thetic with me than I would care to 
count." AflEectionately fond as she was 
of him, she could not resist replying, 
when he said that — 

"Leporello sings the list of names: 
a genuine Don Juan would scorn to 
proclaim his own doughty deeds." 

" I was not boasting," he exclaimed, 
quickly, and his fair face coloured like 
a girl's as he spoke. 

" Were you not ? " Blanche replied, 
carelessly ; ** there was a tone about the 

H 2 
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speech that we may he forgiyen for 
having mistaken for hoasting; may we 
not. Miss Talbot ? " 

"A tone you have never been hard 
upon before/* Trixy replied. She saw 
his faults too; but she would have 
touched them so tenderly herself, that 
it almost pained her to see them roughly 
torn into the light by another : especially 
did she dislike seeing them torn into the 
light by Blanche Lyon. 

It was hard, woefully hard, to Trixy 
to see the inan she loved laying himself 
open to the feminine sarcasms of her 
rival; to see him accepting rebukes, 
rather than nothing, at Miss Lyon's 
hands ; hard to mark him as so willing 
to put himself at Miss Lyon's feet; 
and perhaps harder still to mark that 
Miss Lyon did not deem it a priceless 
boon that he should be there. To be 
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rivalled at all is horrible : to be rivalled 
by one who does not even deign to seem 
to care to rival is humiliating. So Trixy 
Talbot said that Blanche "had never 
been hard upon that tone before ; " and 
Prank's blue eyes sought his cousin's, 
and seemed to implore her to endorse 
the statement. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



AK HOITR OP BLISS. 

rpHEY had all — ^she, the woman he 
loyed, amongst the number — spoken 
of him and his possible occnpation so 
lightly and carelessly down hy the lake, 
and in yerj trath he had been knowing 
mnch bitterness. 

The shadow of the blow that had fallen 
was npon him, eren when he came down 
to Haldon ; bnt the blow itself had not 
descended nntil this morning, when he 
read at the breakfast-table that the one 
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company in which he had been well 
warranted, by most exemplary example, 
to have trust, had engulfed itself, and 
all who had faith, or at least money, in 
it, in unqualified ruin. 

Edgar Talbot was not endowed with 
the physique that enables a man to rise 
up buoyantly under a sense of utter 
commercial discomfiture. Perhaps the 
men who can do this are about in the 
world somewhere, but it has never been 
my lot to meet them out of print ; and 
as I seek to paint from the life, I will 
tell of that I have seen alone. 

While his sister, and his friends, and, 
above all, the woman he loved, were 
down by the lake, " gathering " the 
odorous roses of love and youth, of idle- 
ness and June — while they were doing 
this, according to their different degrees, 
Edgar Talbot was going through several 
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phases of well-developed agony and 
despair. 

From the date at which he commenced 
thinking about life, and the responsi- 
bilities of life at all, he had set himself 
the congenial task of amassing such a 
fortune as should make his family (that 
is, himself) important and considerable. 
In the fdlfilment of this resolve he had 
exercised self-restraint and denial of no 
mean order for many years. 

He had rigorously ordered his course, 
abstaining from much that was harmless, 
because it was not profitable, and from 
a little that was profitable because it was 
not harmless, it may be added to his 
credit. He had held aloof from society, 
women, wine, and other expensive things; 
and he had his reward for this abstinence 
in being well reputed and rich at an age 
when many of his compeers were being 
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repudiated for^being such reprobates as 
to be compelled to retrench. 

It had been very well with him, in 
fact, when he first saw Blanche Lyon. 
Then he commenced perpetrating a series 
of mistakes. First he fell in love with 
a " tocherless ** lass with a long pedigree ; 
then he made resolutions concerning her 
which he had not the power to keep; 
and, finally, he played higher than ever 
for fortune's favours, in order that he 
might afford such a luxury as Miss Lyon 
for a wife without cost to his own cod- 
science. And now the end had come ! 

The end I Such a black, bitter, hard, 
ruinous end as it was, too. He had lost 
aU that was his own, and much that was 
not his own, and he knew that all would 
call him a fool, and some might call him 
a swindler. He had advised others to act 
as he had done, and the others would not 
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now be slow to remember that he had so 
adyised them. He had impoyerished one 
sister, and left another penniless. He 
had no hope, reasonable or the reverse, of 
ever entering npon that exciting career 
which had been as the breath of life to 
him. His life, as it would and must be, 
stretched itself out before him in viyid 
colours and clearly-cut lines; and he 
looked at it, and saw it as it was — ^a life 
of toil and obscurity — ^and knew that he 
must live it. His career — that which is 
to a man what love is to a woman — was 
dead, and he stood at its bier knowing 
that there would be no resuscitation. 

As this knowledge was driven deeper 
and deeper into his mind, he went 
through some of the hardest pains of the 
most horrible Inferno. There was no 
compensation to him in any probable 
combination of circumstances that might 
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befall him. Had he been able to realize 
it at once, he would not have accepted 
the love of the woman for whom he had 
a passion as part payment for what he 
had lost. In one way it was all over 
with him, and he laid no flattering false 
unction to his soul on the subject. 

Still, devoid as he was of that sort of 
half-poetic, half-weakly sensibility which 
makes some gentle-natured people turn 
tearfully to friendship and love in all 
troubles that assail them — devoid as he 
was of this, he did think once or twice, 
as he wrote responses to the notes of ruin 
which had sounded in his ears this morn- 
ing, of Blanche Lyon. He did not tell 
himself that he should turn from ambi- 
tion to love — find consolation in her 
caresses, and an incentive to ignomi- 
niously obscure industry in her wifely 
smiles and womanly satisfaction, with the 
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poor lot he could o£fer her instead of the 
rich one he might hare offered her. 

But he told himself that, come what 
would, she should be his wife if he could 
get her. He was a practical man, barren 
of all poetical feeling to a degree that 
may or may not be rare, but that at any 
rate was great. He was also a passionate 
man, and his passion for Blanche was of 
the sort that made him feel that any fisite 
which could be endured by him could be 
endured by her. She came into the con- 
sideration of his plans, which may be 
accepted as a proof that he loved her. 
Whether that love was selfish or not is 
a hard question for a third person to 
answer. 

" Talbot looks as if he had had a tight 
time of it," Frank Bathurst muttered to 
Lionel when Mr. Talbot came and joined 
them at the luncheon, table at last, and 
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lioneli looking at his brother's face, read 
there that it was even so as Frank said, 
for the signs of the warfare in which he 
had been worsted were about him still, 
visibly about him; even the ladies saw 
the signs, and were more subdued than 
the day deserved they should be. 

"We're almost by way of being 
strangers some way or other," Prank 
Bathurst said^ in continuation of the 
subject, later in the day, when he and 
Lionel were alone together ; " otherwise if 
anything is a little off the line it might 
be righted again; but a fellow doesn't 
care to broach the business with a re- 
served man like Talbot." 

"I am afraid something is more than 
a little off the line," Lionel replied. 
''Edgar is not a man to be beaten 
by a trifle, and he is beaten now; I'll 
give him a chance of telling me if he 
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likes by-and-by; but I will not press 
him." 

"Give him to understand that if I 
can help him, and he does not take my 
help, it will be a slight on your feeling 
for and interest in him, for you'll advise 
him to Lai, won't you ? " 

" Advise him what ? " 
To let me help him." 
If he is beaten, as I fear, it would be 
snatching at a straw simply to take such 
help as you could give him, Prank ; how- 
ever, I shall hear." 

He did hear in time, but not that day ; 
there could be no good gained, Edgar 
Talbot argued, by talking about things 
before he was compelled to talk about 
them. Lionel would know quite soon 
enough that his own £5,000 had gone 
the way of the bulk of his father's pro- 
perty. Trixy would play the cards she 
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held in her hand better while her mind 
was undisturbed by the knowledge of the 
utter ruin in which her guardian brother 
was steeped. As Mr. Talbot thought this, 
he seemed to see light in the darkness. 
His sister did hold good cards in her 
hand if she only played them properly. 
With Prank Bathurst for a brother-in- 
law, he might even yet '' 

"Do you know what Bathurst has a 
year ? " he asked abruptly of Lionel, and 
Lionel replied — 

"About twelve thousand, I believe," 
and fell into a reverie on the subject of 
whether or not it would be shared by 
Blanche Lyon. 

They never sat long over their wine after 
the ladies had left them in this arcadian 
Bohemia of Haldon. The daylight was 
but just dying off the sky when Lionel, 
followed by Frank Bathurst, came to the 
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two girls in the drawing-room and asked 
** which was to reign to-night^ moonlight 
or melody ? " 

'^ Put the altematiyes more dearly be- 
fore us, Mr. Talbot/' Blanche answered^ 
moving a Utile nearer to the window, 
which was open, as she spoke. 

" Well, shall we go out on the lawn, or 
shall we sit by the piano, and hear Trixy 
and you sing ? *' 

" Tou won't hear Trixy sing to-night, 
Lionel," that young lady put in, hurriedly. 

" Whg.t does Miss Lyon say ? " 

^* The lawn is so much sweeter than my 
own voice that I am going out to enjoy 
it," Blanche replied, walking through the 
window as she spoke. Lionel followed 
her willingly enough, and so it came to 
pass that Beatrix found herself alone with 
Prank Bathurst, or as good as alone, Mrs. 
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liyon being at the far end of the room 
fast asleep. 

She was very fond of him — so fond of 
him that she forgave him all his little 
attentions to Blanche and all his little 
inattentions to herself, though both were 
very patent to her — ^so fond of him that 
she was ready, ay ready, to hear the faint 
sound of encouragement which her own 
heart offered to herself as she marked 
that he did not seem very anxious to 
leave her and follow Blanche. Certainly 
he did say, "Do you not care for the 
lawn to-night ? " but when she shook her 
head in the negative, and seated herself 
on the window-sill, he drew a low chair 
close opposite to her, and placed himself 
upon it, and looked quite ready to resume 
his old fervent admiration for her hair 
and eyes* 

n. I 
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" Why will you not sing to-niglit ? " 
he began. 

" I am not in tune.*' 

" Nor was I quite till I sat down here 
and looked at you. I am sympathetic, 
whatever Blanche may say to the con- 
trary ; your low spirits acted on me, and 
now that you have brightened, I l^ave 
done the same." 

Beatrix felt her brow burning. She 
was conscious that she had brightened at 
heart when he planted himself opposite 
to her, and now it was made manifest by 
the manner of his gaze at her — ^a gaze in 
which there was a little appeal and a good 
deal of admiring audacity — ^that she had 
brightened in the face also. Feeling her- 
self thrown off her guard, it was but 
natural that she should endeavour to 
disarm him, as it were. So she spoke of 
her rival, and spoke injudiciously. 
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"Miss Lyon cast a spell over you. 
Have you forgotten it ? " she asked, sig- 
nificantly; and he accepted the double 
meaning, and disappointed poor Trixy by 
saying, laughingly, with the fresh, frank, 
outspoken vanity which so eminently cha- 
racterized him— 

"Por gotten it — ^no, indeed; I have set 
myself a glorious task. Miss Talbot, to 
make the prophetess prove the falsity of 
her own prophecy/* 

'* Glorious, indeed," Trixy answered. 

" Shall I find it ' love's labour lost,' do 
you think ? " he asked, leaning forward 
and lowering his voice, and intensely 
appreciating the graceful bend of Miss 
Talbot's head as she sat with her cheek 
resting on her hand before him. It so 
pleased his taste to have the friendship 
and companionship and interest of lorely 
women, that he almost felt inclined to 

I 2 
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take Miss Talbot into his confidence con- 
cerning his feelings for Blanche. But he 
forgot this inclination, or, at any rate, 
forbore to gratify it, when for answer 
to his last question Trixy gave a little 
angry sigh, and coyered her eyes with 
her hand. 

He loved beauty, softness, sentiment 
with aU his heart and soul. If Blanche 
had been before him there would have been 
a counteracting influence in her brilliant 
presence; but as it was, the seductive 
softness of that sweet, reproachful sigh 
made him forget everything in the world 
but Trixy for a time. 

It was so very much a habit of his 
to get all he could out of life, to gather 
every flower, to listen to every sweet 
sound, to push every pleasant feeling to 
the verge, and at all times to let his 
fancies lightly turn to thoughts of love ; 
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it was so very much a habit of his to 
do all these things, that it never 
occurred to him that he might be play- 
ing with fire. So now, in accordance 
with the dictates of this gay second 
nature of his, he bent towards Beatrix, 
and asked her veiy tenderly if he had 
annoyed her. 

"No," she said, "not annoyed me." 
" "What is it, then ? " he whispered. 
" Look up at me and tell me that I have 
not unwittingly said something that 
pains you." 

And then she obeyed him; dropped 
her hands down, and glanced up at him 
with her great loving violet eyes. And 
the beauty worshipper could but look 
lovingly and earnestly into hers in 
return, and feel very sorry that the lamp 
and tea would come in presently, and 
dispel the soft light and softer sensa- 
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tions — ^looked at her so lovingly and 
earnestly, indeed, that she trembled at 
being so near (as she believed) to the 
bliss she craved, and so said she would 
*' go and look for Edgar/' and made as 
though she would rise as she spoke. 

But he stopped her by putting his 
hand down on hers, and saying — 

^^NOf no; stay with me, ladj, while yon may, 
¥oT life's so sad — this hour's so sweet." 

Then silence reigned, and as his dasp 
grew closer she forgot that " life is sad " 
in the sweetness of that hour. 

" What a howling wilderness this will 
be to Lai and me when you all go," he 
said at length, and his speech slackened 
the spell, and Trixy felt herself able to 
command her feelings and release her 
hand. 
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** Oh, you will get on very well without 
us," she said, uttering a commonplace 
truth, because it was the easiest thing to 
utter at the moment. Then the lamp 
and tea did come in, and Erank sprang 
up and offered her his arm, and proposed 
" that they should go and call the others 
in. 

She accepted his proposal with a shy 
delight that was born of the hope she had 
that when once he got her into the 
garden he would forget the nominal 
object of their being there, and think of 
her alone. 

But as soon as they were outside he 
proved himself to be very much in earnest 
in the search by giving a series of call 
whistles, which were soon answered by 
Lionel. Then they all met, and the two 
young men sang a German student's 
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song with an hilarious refrain, and 
romance was over for that night as 
far as Beatrix and Mr. Bathnrst were 
concerned. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HISTJNDEBSTANDIN G. 

rnHEB/E had been nothing definite said 
■^ either by Lionel Talbot or Miss 
Lyon during that stroll they had taken 
about on the lawn. But somehow or 
other it came to them both to have a 
great feeling of satisfaction and security 
about each other and the future before 
they came in to tea. The strain of the 
morning was not resumed ; nevertheless, 
Blanche could not make any complaint 
of there being a lack of harmony. For 
the first time Lionel Talbot spoke to her 
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of his future, assumed that she felt an 
interest in his hopes and prospects, and 
"for the first time also," he said, he 
" began to take an interest in these latter 
himself." 

" I shall never sacrifice the means to 
the end, or practise my art less worthily 
for being animated by the hope of mere 
commercial success attending it," he had 
said to her, and she had replied — 

" I thoroughly believe you. I feel 
that it will always be impossible for you 
to seek any reward for the mere sake of 
the reward; but what has come to you 
that you should even think of * success,' 
Mr. Talbot ? I * don't own you,' as old 
women say, when you utter such senti- 
ments." 

" Do they seem ignoble to you ? " 

" No, indeed, no ; but the others, the 
ones I heard from you, or rather heard 
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attributed to you, at first were so very 
different. I thought you were the sort 
of man to go on working for ever, and 
to be very careless as to whether the 
work was ever known, or seen, or valued, 
or paid for so long as you yourself had 
the satisfaction of knowing it to be good 
and true work." 

" You must have thought me an un- 
practical idiot," Lionel said, laughing; 
"yet, to a certain degree, you judged 
rightly. I did love my art, with a per- 
fect love that cast out every other con- 
sideration than its honour from my mind ; 
now I know another love, and it shall 
ennoble my art, and my art shall exalt 
it. Do I still seem inconsistent P do you 
still refuse * to own me ? ' or do you 
understand me ? " 

«* I think I do— I hope I do," she had 
answered, hurriedly; and then Frank 
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BathuTst's whistle sounded in fheir ears, 
and the talk abont the translation of 
some of Lionel's theories came to an 
end. But Blanche had heard enough to 
make her feel sisterly and sympathetic 
towards Beatrix and Edgar. '* Poor Mr. 
Talbot, he has been by himself writing 
letters all day," she said ; " one of us 
ought to take him a cup of tea, and 
begufle him back amongst us. You look 
tired. Miss Talbot; shall I go ?" 

She looked for an answer firom Lionel, 
and he gave it quiddy, remembering, 
with a pang, that it was the second time 
this day that Blanche had remarked on 
his brother^s absence. Was his (Lionel's) 
claim upon her a vicarious one, after all P 
Was the interest she expressed for him 
but the offspring of the regard she felt 
for Edgar ? 

" It would be very kind of you to do 
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it — ^very kind, indeed." Then he held 
the door open for her, and Blanche sailed 
away to the library with a cup of tea in 
her hand, and the comforting thought 
in her heart that she was on the way to 
show a graceful, womanly attention to a 
man who was much to be pitied here 
where others were so full of the joy of 
loving and being loved, in that he seemed 
to stand outside it all. 

It was a speciality of hers to sweep 
about softly, however fast and freely she 
walked. Her garments never rustled, 
nor did her sUk dresses go off in crisp 
cracks as she swiftly moved about. Her 
step was so light and true, her progress 
so noiseless, that Edgar Talbot remained 
imconscious of his solitude being broken 
in upon until she gained his side and 
spoke. 

" Mr. Talbot, I have brought you some 
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tea, and I am charged with a special 
commission from the rest to take you 
back with me." 

Then he got up from the chair in which 
he had been seated, with his face bent 
down towards the ground in intense 
absorbing thought — ^got up, and took 
the cup from her, and then took both 
her wrists in his hands, and made her 
face him, which she did, wonderingly. 

" You have come to me — will you stay 
with me ? " 

« Here ? in this room ? '' Oh, yes, if 
I can help you at all." 

" You canH help me," he replied, 
impatiently. The idea of any woman's 
assistance would have seemed against 
conceit at the brightest time ; at present 
it seemed a suggestion fraught with the 
most contemptible folly. Still he was 
in love with the woman who had made 
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it, SO he contented himself with saying, 
* Ton can't help me at all ; ' and then 
adding, " except hy staying with me, 
and hearing what I have to say. I have 
had news for you — very had news." Then 
he released one of her hands, and picked 
np a paper-knife, which he halanced 
cleverly on his finger, as an aid to elo- 
quence, apparently, for when he had 
got it into perfect swing, he went on, 
" I have had news for you. I am not 
vrrong in thinking that the tale of my 
ruin — of the ruin of all connected veith 
me — will sound harshly in your ears ? " 

" Harshly I Oh 1 Mr. Talbot, horribly, 
horribly ! " There was no aversion mani- 
fested in the horror she expressed, no 
falling away from him. Her face grew 
pale, and her eyes softened, but not unto 
tears, as she moved back a step under 
the blow he dealt. Then she gave his 
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hand a good hearty grip — a sort of pro- 
missory note of friendship, should he 
ever need it — and went on — " It would 
sound so feeble if I told you that I am 
sorry, and the words would not tell you 
half that I am ; women's words, and 
ways, and wills are so weak when it 
comes to the point." Then she paused, 
out of breath, with sympathy, and the 
reflection that he had said " all connected 
with him " shared his misery ; and she 
remembered that it might be hers to 
have to comfort Lionel; and her heart 
rose freely to the task. 

" Tour words are not weak ; I shall 
soon know whether your will is equally 
strong or not. Many a man situated 
as I am would try to work on your 
tenderness by telling you he was a 
beggar. I do not tell you this, for I 
never could be a beggar, and I don't 
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like the figure of speech; but the lot 
I have to offer a woman will be little 
better than a beggar's in reality — ^will 
you share it ? '* 

In very truth, versed as she was in 
all the signs of men's love, this came 
upon her as a surprise — a surprise that 
wounded, shamed, hurt her in some way 
apparently, for she bowed her head under 
it in no coquettish fashion. 

" I would not have had you say such 
words for the world," she whispered, 
presently ; " forget them — forget that I 
have heard them. Oh 1 Mr. Talbot, you 
have made me so miserable 1 — and I have 
liked you so." 

She spoke as one who was bitterly dis- 
appointed — as one who had steeled herself 
to bear ill news, but not such news as 
this. Edgar Talbot had never realized 
before that it is possible to put a woman 

II. K 
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to yery painful confusion by proposing to 
her. He told himself that his cousin, 
Frank Bathurst, had been in the field 
before him, and he did, for a minute or 
two, hate his host very heartily. 

"Ton have seemed to like me,*' he 
said. 

" And I have liked you, and I do like 
you so much — so very, very much — ^but 
not in that way." 

" If I had said these words to you 
down at the Grange, when I knew you 
first — when I first loved you — your 
answer would have been different ? " 

" Yes, it would," she answered, frankly, 
" for I hadn't the feeling ; the liking for 
you had not come then to give me pain." 

"And I was a rich man then." 

" You do not believe what you imply," 
she said, indignantly. " Ah ! my words 
are weak, indeed, for I feel that if I 
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spoke for ever you would not understand 
me : you do wrong me when you hint at 
your change of fortune influencing my 
feelings about you — ^you do, but you will 
never believe it." 

She spoke seriously, standing before 
him with her fingers interlaced and her 
hands held down low before her. She 
had been humiliated at first by the feeling 
of self-reproach which assailed her for 
not having seen and stopped this before 
the words were spoken. But now she 
asked herself why should she suffer deli- 
cate scruples on behalf of a man who 
could misjudge her so meanly as Edgar 
Talbot was doing ? His brother would 
not have done so ; and at the thought of 
his brother she softened towards him 
again, and looked up to see if she might 
obey the womanly instinct to comfort him 
without being misunderstood. 

K 2 
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It is a fact that a woman cannot for 
long think hardly of a man who either 
tells or shows her that he loyes her, 
however lowly she may rate his r^ard. 

" Affection never is wasted ; " for if it 
enrich not the giver, it decidedly elevates 
the recipient in her own estimation, which 
is a reading of his verse never intended 
hy Longfellow. In this case, though 
Blanche Lyon was honestly sorry " that 
it should be so," her sorrow was qualified 
by a certain pleasurable feeling of in- 
creased appreciation for the man who 
caused it. A woman is alwavs sure to 
discover a few more commendable or ad- 
mirable touches in the character of a man 
who avows that he loves her. So now 
iBlanche remembered all that she knew of 
Mr. Talbot's best, and looked up and 
longed to comfort him. 

He was standing, still carefully balanc- 
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ing the paper-cutter on his finger, stiU 
resolutely making it keep from falling a 
hair's-breadth too much on either side. 
His present occupation contrasted forcibly 
with the experiences he had but lately 
gone through — ^this was so little and they 
were so large. Yet she knew that he 
was not frivolous. It must be that what 
he willed to do he would do. And he 
had willed to love and marry her. 

A sudden, irrepressible, intense belief in 
the magnitude of a man's mind and the 
strength of a man's will swept across 
her soul, and her desire to comfort him 
was merged in a desire that he would not 
oppose or quell her in any way, or, as she 
worded it to herself, that " he should let 
her alone." She felt very nervous before 
this man, who had offered her marriage and 
accused her of mercenary motives. If he 
held to his course, and assumed her past 
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interest in him to haye been a sentiment 
which would have ripened into lore had 
his fortnne not changed, where should 
she he with Lionel when he came to hear 
of it ? She would be regarded as a com- 
monplace, flirting, false, yain, interested 
creature by lionel — as one who had 
angled in every stream for any kind 
of fish. The dread of being so made 
her miserable and brave at the same 
time, and she spoke earnestly and 
well. 

" Mr. Talbot, will you be very merciful 
in your strength ? will you forget what 
you have said, and let me forget it too, 
and be a friend to me ? " 

" That is the trashy cant of school-girls 
and virtuous heroines in novels,'* he in- 
terrupted, impatiently. And she felt that 
if she would have her appeal heard she 
must make it very short. 
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" Well, then, will you keep this secret, 
because, if it were known, it would pre- 
vent the man I love loving me ? " 

** By Jove I you're candid." 

" I'm more than candid, I am au- 
dacious ; and I know it. But I ask it of 
you ; will you keep my secret ? " 

" Most men would call it theirs." 

** Most men would be wrong, then. It's 
mine, inasmuch as the betrayal of it 
would harm me more than it would hurt 
you ; some of my friends would find it 
impossible to believe that I had not been 
to blame for more than blindness in the 
matter." 

" Tou are great at making mistakes," 
he said, quietly ; " now you are attri- 
buting all manner of fine feeling, which 
he does not possess, to the man you fancy 
you love. I know him better." 

" You ought to know him better, but 
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you know nothing of him if you can say 
that/' 

" He will always seek what other men 
seek, and strive to win what other men 
want," Edgar Talbot went on, disregarding 
her ; " his love is not worth the name ; it 
wiU always flow in the courses other men 
open up to his vision ; he's acting an un- 
worthy part now towards you and to- 
wards " He paused, and Blanche 

cried — 

" Towards whom ? " 

" Towards another woman. I will 
not mention her name; you will know 
it in time. He's weak, vain, and im- 
pressionable—and you prefer him to 
me?" 

" I have stayed here too long," she said, 
turning to go ; and then he followed her, 
and stood so that he barred her egress 
from the door. 
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" I have more to say, Miss Lyon, and 
you must hear it.'* 

She bowed her head acquiescently, 
and then stood, resting her chin in her 
left hand, and holding the supporting 
elbow in her right hand, in that attitude 
of mingled resignation and impatience 
which is familiar to women. 

" Tou shall hear it, and you shall not 
forget it. Tou will follow your own 
path now ; mine seems too dreary for you 
to tread. Tou will marry; you will be 
happy for a time; then he will neglect 
you, and you will remember my love, 
and — turn to it." 

"Heaven forgive you these words!" 
She shuddered, and looked as though 
she could not be kind, as she prayed 
heaven might be. 

"Whether or not, they are spoken, 
and you will think of them by-and-by; 
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you Mrill realize then that there is a 
difference hetween the man who feigns 
a passion for every woman and the man 
who feels it for one; and you will feel 
then that you have not heen guiltless in 
this matter/' 

He spoke as if he were very much in 
earnest. She was woman enough to 
feel sorry for the sorrow that would he 
worded ; she was also woman enough to 
feel sorry for herself. "Love turned to 
gall" in the hosom of Lionel Talhot's 
brother might prove a bitter element in 
her life. 

" At least believe that I have not been 
guilty in design," she pleaded ; " it never 
seemed to me to be possible that you 
could be thinking of me in the way 
you have done me the honour to think 
of me." 

He shook his head in disbelief. 



J 
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"What reason had you for thinking 
me so blind or so cold as not to see your 
beauty and be touched by your sym- 
pathy? You have seemed to like me; 
you have shown so marked a preference 
for my society, and so unmistakable an 
interest in my prospects, that I am justi- 
fied to myself in having expected a dif- 
ferent answer from you. I had discovered 
nothing in your character or manner to 
lead me to suppose you a weak, vain, or 
false woman ^" 

"And you are not justified in judging 
me to be either of these things now.*' 

" I will not judge you — ^at least I will 
not word my judgment of you, but I will 
ask you to judge yourself when I have 
put your conduct before you plainly." 

" Mr. Talbot, not even the honour you 
have done me entitles you to take up the 
position of my accuser in this way : con- 
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science firee as I am, I am still bitterly 
sorry that I should have been the means 
of leading you to make a mistake : that 
is all I can say — ^I am bitterly sorry.** 

''Not so bitterly sorry as I am, not 
that I should have ' made a mistake/ as 
that it should ' be a mistake ; ' you are 
the first woman on whom I have set my 
heart — ^you wiU be the last, yet you can 
calmly tell me ' I have made a mistake/ 
and that you are ' conscience free.' Miss 
Lyon, men do not ' make mistakes,* nor 
are women 'conscience free,* in such 
cases ; we call acts criminal that do not 
carry such a train of evU consequences 
with them as this of yours.** 

He looked so quelled, so miserable, so 
hopeless and reckless as he said this, 
that she longed to soothe him back to 
better feeling, both for his own sake and 
another's. But she dared not do it. 
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The man had charged her plainly with 
having before this shown signs of love 
for him which she had not felt, and she 
could not tell him that the love had 
been not for him but for his brother. 
She must be content to be reviled and 
rebuked, maligned and misunderstood, 
for a time. So she accepted his last 
harsh words in silence, and when he 
ceased speaking she tried to pass by him 
quietly once more. 

" Don't go yet," he entreated, in softer 
tones than he had used heretofore; 
•* from this night mine will be a black, 
barren road; bear with me patiently 
now." 

The altered tone broke down her 
hardly-sustained resolution. She turned 
to him with all a woman's tender piti- 
fulness in her blushing face and tear- 
filled eyes. 
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" Mr. Talbot, you will break my heart 
unless you tell me you foi^ye me for 
having added to your troubles. I shall 
never be happy again if you do not 
promise me to go out to meet your 
altered fortune brightly and bravely as a 
man should." 

" Such going out is easy in theory." 

" And in practice too ! Ah ! you smile ; 
but I am not speaking as a fool entirely 
without experience." 

" Tou speak as a woman." 

"I grant that — ^as a woman should 
speak who has fought a long monotonous 
fight without hope of glory, and who feels 
that she can fight it over again on the 
same, or even harder terms, without 
repining or regret." 

" Fight it with me ; the terms will be 
harder, but you have the heart to fulfil 
them gallantly." 
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"It cannot be now. I wish it could. 
I think it would if I had known you as 
I know you now before I had got to love 
some one else better than my life. * Hard 
terms ! ' I'd fulfil the hardest willingly 
with the man I loved, who had the 
courage to say the hard truths to me 
that you have said." 

**Do you mean that for consolation? 
because if you do, I must tell you that it 
falls short of your intention.-** 

"I scarcely know what I intend it 
for — ^yes I do; I intend you to under- 
stand through it that I understand and 
sympathize, and, to a certain degree, 
regard you very warmly — ^hard as you 
have been on me — cuttingly as you 
have tried to make me feel that I have 
been weak, and vain, and false." Then 
. she paused, came down from her im- 
passioned height, and added, "What 
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will they think of us in the drawing- 
room ? " 

" They will * think * — ^naturally enough 
— that the one who came to seek stayed 

to comfort me ; they will * know * nothing 
more, unless you tell them." 

" Tou do think very poorly of me." 

" No ; but I think it more than 

possible that in some unguarded moment 

you may utter the truth concerning me ; 

not in the spirit of a vaunt ; you will not 

boast, but the day will come, surely, 

when you will feel proud of having gained 

my love, and then you will tell that you 

rejected it." 

'* Never," she exclaimed, earnestly. "It 

is much to be proud of, I know that ; but 

my pride in it makes me proud for you ; " 

then the present diflSculty beset her again 

and she asked, "Had I not better go 

back to the others ? " 
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what you want to tell him — ^you know 
best what that is." 

** Aunt Marian ! he will think so badly 
of me." 

" For what ? " 

" Por not going on with it and marty- 
ing him." 

" Of course he will think badly of you 
for not going on with it ; men always do 
think badly of women who do not * go on 
with it,' as long as it is the men's pleasure 
it should go on. 

"It will break his heart, I believe," 
Ellen said, quickly. "You don't know 

about it all, Aunt Marian — you can't 
judge." 

" Come here," was Mrs. Sutton's sole 
reply; and Ellen went over and knelt 
down by the side of the couch. 

" Now, look here," the elder lady went 
on, patting the younger one on the 
ni. L 
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shoulder as she spoke, *' what ohject can 
I have in speaking save to spare your 
feelings in this matter ? tell me, do you 
think I can have any other ? " 

** None whatever. Aunt Marian." 

**Well then, listen, and don't he a 
little goose. You hardly like to say it, 
hut you think that John Wilmot is de- 
voted to you and you alone; that he 
could not care for another woman's love ; 
and that no other woman can win his : 
that is what you think, plainly worded." 

Ellen was silent. 

"You need not speak," Mrs. Sutton 
went on after a pause of a few moments ; 
"you need not tell me whether I am 
wrong or right. I know without your 
telling me. Now, I am not vain enough 
to fancy that John Wilmot is in love 
with me ; but I tell you this, he has tried 
to make me in love with him." 
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" In love with him! — you !" poor Ellen 
stammered. 

Mrs. Sutton nodded. 

" With you — a married woman ? " 

"Not criminally so," Mrs. Sutton 
laughed, lightly. " Tour virtuously- 
brought-up birdie would shrink horror- 
stricken from that ; but he is what men 
of his stamp call " taken with me " to 
the degree of wishing to make me feel 
a rather stronger than mere friendly 
interest in him." 

" I can't believe he means it in the 
way you think he does, Aunt Marian," 
Ellen stammered. 

" Naturally it is hard for you to believe 
that it is anything more than a vicarious 
tribute to you," Mrs. Sutton said, laugh- 
ing. " I am so likely to deceive myself 
about anything of the sort : the liking of 
such a young man as John Wilmot would 

L 2 
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be such a dazzlingly flattering thing to 
me ! My dear child, do not pin your faith 
on any man's constancy, or you will find 
yourself so egregiously mistaken." 

"Where is safety then?" Ellen 
sighed. 

"Where? in good settlements and 
the marriage service, certainly not in 
the selfish exactions of young men who 
would have girls waste their best days in 
waiting on the forlorn hope of marrying 
by-and-by. However, you must please 
yourself; only, for your own sake, don't 
cultivate the romantic notion that my 
man will break his heart about you. 
Now you had better leave me to dress : 
leave your note till after dinner." 

Ellen did as she was bidden ; and after 
dinner it was too late, Mrs. Sutton said, 
"to send a servant out with it." So 
John Wilmot did not get the answer he 
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had asked for until the following day. 
It was a very slight and unsatisfactory 
answer when he did get it. It was 
even cooler than the last one to him 
which has been read in these pages: — 

"Dear John, 

" I could not manage to write 
last night when I came home, as I had 
to dress for dinner. I shall be at home 
after luncheon to-day if you like to 
come. 

" In great haste, yours truly, 

" Ellen." 

He stood looking at the letter for 
some few moments after he had finished 
reading it, with his face burning and 
his heart beating. He had waited for 
it so anxiously, and now it had come, 
and it was so cruel. She could not 
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" write to him because she had to dress 
for dinner ; " and she should be at home 
after luncheon " if he liked to come." 
The poor yoimg fellow ground his teeth 
together as the truth came home to him 
that he should go to very little purpose. 
He had not stayed at an hotel all this 
time, but had gone into lodgings in 
one of a row of houses that stands in 
that new part of Kensington called 
" Albertopolis." They were neat, clean, 
new rooms that he occupied over a 
fruiterer's shop, but they were not cheer- 
ful. There was no more cheerfulness in 
them than there was in his heart, as he 
re-read Ellen's letter in the vain hope 
of finding something kinder in it than 
had been apparent on the first reading. 
But he did not find that which he sought, 
for the simple reason that it was not 
there to be found. 
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That morning appeared a very long 
one to him. He had not the hahit of 
taking sufiGicient interest in the topics 
of the day to enahle him to be absorbed 

in a newspaper. London hours and 

* 

London haunts and occupations were 
so many sealed books to him. 

Therefore he could not go out and while 
away the time until the moment for 
keeping his appointment with Ellen 
came. He longed with a pained yearn- 
ing longing for the quiet of his own 
home, and the comfortable occupation 
his own surroundings would have given 
him ; for here he was quite alone— quite 
alone and very desolate. 

It had been his hope for so many years 
that Ellen would be his wife. Now, 
when there seemed to be a prospect of that 
hope being dashpd to pieces, a vision of 
what his life down in the old familiar 
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place that had been so dear to him, 
flashed before him and nearly broke his 
heart. His whole life to be darkened 
because of the idle folly and vanity that 
had prompted her mother to send EUen 
out of her proper sphere. It was too 
cruel, too hard to be borne, and yet he 
must bear it. 

How he had deceived himself about 
Ellen ! This change that had been 
wrought in her towards himself had 
been her own work entirely: this he 
never doubted. He never for an instant, 
during the whole of these bitter hours, 
suspected that the bright, sweet-looking 
lady who was always so warm and kind 
to him, had any share in it. But though 
he did not suspect pretty Mrs. Sutton 
of being his secret enemy, no other 
solution of the difficulty, occurred to him. 
He could only feel that his love had 
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been lightly esteemed and wronged, and 
sorrow that it was so ; that was all, and 
the " all '' was very hard to bear. 

His inquiry for "MissBowden" was 
answered satisfactorily about two o'clock 
that day at her uncle's door. Miss 
Bowden was at home, alone, and he 
could see her. Clogs seemed to fix 
themselves upon his feet as he followed 
the servant to that same room in which 
Mark Sutton had begged his niece to 
'^ keep honest and true in order that he 
might not curse the atmosphere of his 
house," 

His name was announced, and he was 
in the room with the door closed behind 
him before he saw that the lady advanc- 
ing so gladly towards him was not Ellen, 
but Mrs. Mark Sutton. Then he did not 
know whether to be sorry or glad that it 
was so, when that lady giving him her 
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cordial hand and genial smile the while 
said — 

"Not left town yet? How very 
good of you to stay to see ns safely 
back 1 '' 

"Didn't Ellen tell you I was coming 
to-day ? " he asked, bluntly ; and Mrs. 
Sutton shook her imtruthful little head 
and said— 

" No indeed ! did she know it ? " 

"Why of course she knew it, Mrs. 
Sutton," the poor boy broke out vehe- 
mently; "of course she knew it. I 
wrote to her begging to see her, and she 
sent me a note this morning saying she 
would see me after luncheon : isn't she 
at home ? " 

" Ellen is a very extraordinary girl," 
Mrs. Sutton said, solemnly, evading his 
direct question as to Ellen's being at 
home. "What I would have given to 
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liave inspired a true noble affection in the 
heart of a good man ! " 

"You! " he said, admiringly; for the 
lady before him was very touchingly ap- 
pealing to the taste and heart of a man — 
she was so lovely, and so gentle, and (at 
this moment) so tenderly sad. "You! 
why, Mrs. Sutton, you have done it ; you 
must have done it." 

Mrs. Sutton put her little white 
jewelled hand up to her forehead, and 
pretended to push back her nut-brown 
hair, in utter weariness. 

" I started in life thinking I must do 
so. I was young and happy, and had my 
dreams of joy for a time ; but — well, it 
does not fall to every woman's lot to be 
really loved, I suppose; I have had an 
indulgent husband, who has left me to 
myself — ^very much to myself." 

She sank her voice almost to a whisper 
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as she said this ; and John Wilmot pitied 
her profoundly as he saw her glance at 
her wedding-ring, and then turn her eyes 
away from it suddenly, as if the recol- 
lections it recalled were more than she 
could bear. Beauty, unappreciated, ap- 
peals strongly to the better feelings of 
most men who are not legally called upon 
to appreciate it ; but worth and gentle- 
ness, such as John believed Mrs. Sutton 
to possess, appealed to him still more. 
He felt very sympathetic towards this 
fair fellow-sufferer, and he looked very 
sympathetic ; and Mrs. Sutton read men's 
looks very readily. 

" I suppose we all have our troubles," 
he muttered. 

"Many people make their own 
troubles — I at least cannot reproach 
myself with that," Marian replied, virr 
tuously ; " mine have been made for me 
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by others: however, I don't see why I 
need bore you about myself," 

" I should never be bored with any- 
thing you could say/' he said, heartily. 

"I do feel that we are very true real 
friends," the lady said, gratefully; — 
** there is some comfort in that to both, 
I hope." 

•* Yes," John Wilmot said ; but in his 
heart he felt conscious that there was 
very small comfort to him in Mrs. 
Sutton's friendship while Ellen stayed 
away from him. 

" I wish I had known you years ago," 
the lady went on, abstractedly, ap- 
parently forgetting that "years ago" 
John Wilmot was a very little boy^ 
while she was a grown-up young lady ; 
" if I had known you, I might have been 
a happier woman than I am." 

His honest brow flushed to the roots 
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of his hair, as he took in the full force of 
the dangerously obvious allusions Marian 
had made. It staggered him; and yet 
" there could be no real harm in it, since 
good, sweet Mrs. Sutton had made it," 
he thought. Still, it was embarrassing. 
Married women who spoke the truth, and 
the whole truth, with respect to their 
domestic happiness or misery, had not 
come within his limited experience 
before. He wished more earnestly 
than ever that Ellen would come 
down ; and Mrs. Sutton read his wishes 
and took a faint pleasure in thwarting 
them. 

" Girls are so weak and foolish," 
she went on, as if his visit there was 
made solely for the purpose of discussing 
the subject ; " the exercise of a little 
moral courage would often save them a 
life of wretchedness — would it not ? " 
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" Tes," he replied, not knowing at all 
at what she was driving. 

" We get engaged," she said, softly and 
sadly, " and then, no matter whether or 
not we discover that we are not loved, or 
that we do not love, we think we must 
go on with it. If I could live my life 
over again, how differently I would act ; 
if I had daughters, how cautious I would 
pray them to be ! " 

" But you wouldn't pray them to 
change their minds and break their 
promises for every idle new fancy they 
formed, would you ? " he asked ; and 
Mrs. Sutton tried not to blush guiltily 
as she replied — 

" No ; but I would not presume to 
decide as to whether any new fancy they 
formed was an idle one or not. A wo- 
man's instincts tell us when she can love 
on and be loved on for all time ; she 
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should obey her instincts ; no other wo- 
man's opinion can avail her: am I not 
reasonable P " 

" Very reasonable : but why do you 
say this to me^ Mrs. Sutton ? " he asked. 

^^ Because I do like and regard you 
so very warmly," she said in an irre- 
pressible burst of very neatly portrayed 
genuine feeling ; " because I should really 
be very sorry to see you with an unloving 
wife." 

" Then you think Ellen does not love 
meP" His voice shook; but she was 
very pitiless. 

" Do I think she loves you ? — can I 
or any one else think she loves you, as 
you want to be loved by her ? She likes 
you as an old friend and neighbour, 
and as the first man, probably, who 
discovered any charm whatever in her; 
but as for loving you as you deserve 
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until she gained one for herself. Now all 
that is at an end ; still she is my charge, 
and I shaU fulfil it." 

"Tou will let me help you?" the 
younger brother asked. 

" No. As things have turned out, I 
can take no man's help with regard to 
Trixy. I, who have done her the iDJury 
through my over-zeal, must be the one 
to make her amends ; besides, she would 
still be within sound and sight of that 
fellow, if she cast in her lot with you, 
and she, like me, will be better away 
from them altogether." 

Then the brothers spoke of Trixy' s 
too evident love for the man who loved 
Blanche Lyon better than their sister — 
spoke of it delicately and with reserve, 
and in a way that proved to each that 
the other felt the common family honour 
to be his very tender care, and finally 

IT. M 
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came to the conclusion that, since nothing 
better could be devised, it would be well 
to leave Haldon without delay. 

But not to go back to London. The 
man who had lived in luxury there 
shrank from taking his sister back to 
some draughty suburb to live in cheap 
obscurity. "If it were not for this 
about Blanche, I could desire nothing 
safer and better for Trixy than to live 
on with Mrs. Lyon; but that will 
hardly do now — ^Trixy could not stand 
it." 

" Neither of the girls could stand it if 
Miss Lyon marries Bathurst," Lionel 
suggested. " Miss Lyon is a quicksighted 
woman, and a tender-hearted woman; 
she would never agree to testing poor 
Trixy cruelly; but we are, after all, 
arguing on insufficient grounds; we do 
not know that Blanche cares for Prank ; 
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that gracious manner of hers is shown to 
us all alike." 

" She made no secret of caring for 
him/' Edgar replied, emphatically ; " she 
spoke as plainly as a woman can speak ; 
far more plainly than a woman ought to 
speak." Then he hent his head down 
and hrooded over the words she had 
uttered, and was as sick at heart in his 
angry outspoken love and wrath, as was 
Lionel, whose hopes had been raised with 
far more cause. 

There was no unselfish consolation to 
Mr. Talbot in the thought that the 
woman he loved was escaping a black, 
barren-looking fate by refusing to marry 
him. He had a theory that such love as 
was his to give was all-sufficient to 
brighten the darkest road to any woman. 
Therefore now he girded against Blanche 
for leaving him to travel it alone. 

M 2 
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" She made no secret of caring for 
him — she spoke more plainly than a 
woman ought to speak." 

Lionel listened to these words with a 
deep conviction that they were ringing 
the knell of happiness for him. Last 
night that sweet graciousness of hers 
made his future seem so bright, his work 
so noble, his aim so lofty, his prospects so 
many ! Now he knew that it had been 
shown to him because he was Frank 
Bathurst's friend. Many women being 
imbued with the amiable, though weak 
notion, that it recommends them to 
Damon to be agreeable to Pythias. 

** Have you thought of letting Trixy 
go to Marian for a time ? '* Lionel asked. 

"Not while I'm alive and in au- 
thority; moveover, Marian will not be 
too likely to stretch out a helping hand 
just now, for this last business has dipped 
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Sutton considerably, and she will be 
sure to attribute his reverses to me. No ! 
until her daughter's altered prospects 
cause Mrs. Lyon to take a gorgeous 
tone, I shall take it for granted that she 
remains Trixy's chaperone. I shall get 
into harness at once myself, and then I 
shall know what arrangements I can 
make for them." 

Then Lionel urged once more that 
they should stand or fall together,, 
bringing forward, in support of hia 
claim to help, that the mistress he 
served rewarded her honest votaries in 
a right royal way ; and still the head 
of the house refused the cadet's claim, 
and declared his intention manfaUy of 
sufficing to himself and his sister. 

But although Mr. Talbot would share 
this actual practical responsibility with 
no man, so long as it could be considered 
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his property, he still did shrink from the 
more puerile duty of telling his sister 
that he had heen shortsighted or luck- 
less rather. To Blanche Lyon he had 
told it out boldly — ^not being altogether 
unconscious that there was something 
inspiring and touching in the manner of 
liis telling it. Blanche Lyon was very 
much endowed with the love of all that is 
chivalric and daring, and there was some- 
thing very daring in Mr. Talbot's tale 
and the tone in which he had told it. As 
she had said to him, if she had not 
^Qready loved another man better she 
could have found it in her heart to love 
him very well indeed. She was sym- 
pathetic to that power he possessed of 
bearing the worst, and bearing it buoy- 
antly not stolidly ; and he knew that she 
was thus sympathetic, and so he was able 
to speak out to her as became a man. 
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But with Trixy he felt very diflEerently. 
Truth to tell, he knew little more of his 
sister than that she had lovely violet 
eyes, and a large luxurious figure, and a 
lady-like bearing that entitled him to 
hope that she would marry very well. 
He was proud of her, to a certain degree 
he was fond of her, but he was not at 
all acquainted with the tone of her 
character or the turn of her mind. 
She had been a delightful sister to him 
while he had been well oflF, and hoping 
to be stUl better oflF. But whether or 
not she had it in her to hear of such a 
reverse as he had to tell her of without 
looking crushed and reproachful he did 
not know. 

So it was borne in upon him, partly by 
reason of his selfishness, and partly out 
of that natural dislike to the sight of 
tears which most men have, that it 
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would be well for him to so £Eur avail 
lunuelf of that offer of firatemal service 
which Lionel had made, as to make 
the latter the messenger of evil to 
Trixy. 

" As you were saying, the sooner they 
all know it now the better/' he remarked. 
'^I don't mind your telling TiiXj this 
morning ; we shall not go back to Victoria 
Street ; if she has a preference for any 
particular part of the country it will be 
as well that I should know it before we 
leave here, and then I may manage it 
for her." 

"The telling will come better from 
you, I fency," Lionel replied, in all 
simplicity, not because he shirked the 
unpleasant duty, but because he really 
thought that it would be better for 
Edgar to receive the solace of Trixy's 
sorrow and sympathy with him at first 
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hand. Then Mr. Talbot, being too 
proud and stubborn to ask a second time 
directly for what he had indirectly at- 
tempted to bring about, said, " Perhaps 
you are right,'* and went back to Haldon 
in no pleasant mood. 

He left Lionel still leaning against the 
hurdle at one end of the slip, dreaming 
a day-dream — a dream that was incon- 
gruous in such a place at such a time. 
For the glories of summer were over the 
land now. The odours of wild thyme 
and roses, of mignonette from many a 
sheltered garden, of clover from many a 
shelving field, of meadow-sweet from the 
banks of the purling stream, the ever- 
sounding ripples of which permeated 
everything ; all these fragrances mingled 
and intensified themselves in the golden 
sun-fraught air, and were wafted around 
and about him by a sighing western wind. 
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And the grass under his feet was green, 
thick, and springy; and the sky above 
liim was bright and decked graciously for 
the eyes with fleecy clouds of silver grey ; 
and the bee hummed an accompaniment 
to the air the stream sang ; and the world 
was as full of beauty as the man's heart 
was full of care. 

So in the bosom of that gorgeous 
mother, at the shrine of the god whom 
aU artists adore, at the feet of that royal 
mistress who never spurns a loving slave, 
so here alone with Nature, Lionel Talbot 
dreamt his day-dream, and it was some- 
thing after this wise. 

"The spell she wove in idleness for 
Frank, she has wrought in reality and 
bitterness for me. 

' No woman's love shall light on me. 
No woman's heart be mine.' " 

The sun shone on still, and the lark 
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sang, and the bee hummed, and the 
river rippled, just as though God's 
grandest creation, man, had not been 
making man's most unnatural vow. In 
the utterance of those two lines, Lionel 
was binding himself to celibacy in the 
event of Blanche Lyon marrying any 
other than himself. Meanwhile Blanche 
Lyon and Frank Bathurst were coming 
to an understanding. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



BY THE LAKE. 

rpHE mare which Mr. Talbot had 
'*' declared to be "too slight for 
Bathurst" had carried that gentleman 
far away from the brothers long before 
the conversation which has just been 
recorded had come to a close. She had 
visibly flagged, as has been narrated, on 
a piece of marshy, spongy turf, and then 
she had got herself together, and gal- 
lantly borne him over a hurdle and 
away on a slightly sloping piece of 
ground into the extreme edge of the 
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Haldon parkland. Then he had pulled 
up, quoting to himself the line " This is 
the place — stand still, my steed. Let 
me review the most eligible way of 
getting back to the house without falling 
in with those fellows again. I don't 
want that now." 

This he said to himself breathlessly, 
looking about him for a short cut back to 
the house. Presently he saw one that 
looked promising — an elm-tree avenue in 
full foliage, through which he could 
gallop unobserved by any one who might 
be on the high lands adjoining. " Oh, 
ride as though you were flying ! " 

He sang out the refrain of the brilliant 
Irish ballad heartily as the mare bounded 
into her stride, and the goal he sought 
was brought nearer to him each instant. 
As he went, along, conscious of looking 
well in the blue unclouded weather. 
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swingmg easily and gracefully to each 
moyement of the mare's, he felt rather 
sorry that Blanche was not near to see 
him ; and the feeling was not an extra- 
ordinarily conceited one under the cir- 
cumstances, for with his Glengarry hent 
down low over his hrow, his handsome 
fair face glowing with the sun and the 
exercise, and his hold hlue eyes hrilliant 
with excitement, he was no unworthy 
ohject merely from the artistic point of 
view. 

A groom came out as he clattered 
hastily into the yard, and as the mare 
was led oflf with heaving sides and seeth- 
ing flanks, he turned to go towards the 
house, and met Blanche. 

"What a mad rider you are, Frank ! " 
she said, reproachfully; "why such 
haste when the very air is languid? 
How you have heated that poor horse !" 
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" I was anxious to get back," he said. 
And then Blanche tried to pass on nearer 
to the horse, and he ojQFered her his arm 
to stop her progress. " Never mind the 
mare now; she has been on probation 
to-day. I have been putting her through 
all her paces, in order to see whether 
she will suit you or not. I have decided 
that she wi^ suit you — so she is 
yours." 

She shook her head. 

"Tou are really gorgeous in your 
generosity, Frank — a sort of man who 
would order round " more carriages " 
with as grand a grace as the Irish 
magnate did. She must not be mine, 
however, the pretty darling. I should 
have a slight difficulty in keeping her in 
furnished lodgings in town." 

They had sauntered slowly out of the 
yard while she had been speaking; 
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and now they had reached a hend in 
the drive from whence two paths — one 
leading direct to the house, the other 
bearing away to the lake — diverged. 
She half inclined to the former path, 
but he whispered — 

" No, no ! come down by the lake." 

*'I am afraid of a sun-stroke," she 
said, putting her hand up to her bare 
head as she spoke. " I rushed out with- 
out a hat to get a few flowers; and 
then I saw you, and forgot my flowers 
in the agitation your furious riding 
caused me." 

"There's a depth of shade under that 
old ilex that will secure you from all 
fear of sun-stroke. Do come, Blanche." 

He moved on with his left hand 
clasping hers as it rested on his right 
arm, and she was constrained to go with 
him. 
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" What have yoa done with the Tal- 
bots ? " she asked. 

" Oh ! never mind the Talbot s," he 
replied. 

" But I do mind about them partieu-* 
larly/' and then — she could only think 
it, she dared not speak as one who 
knew — she went on : "I am afraid 
tfhings are not going as well with Mr. 
Talbot as his friends could wish." 

" I am afraid that there is something 
wrong with Master Edgar," he replied, 
carelessly, " but he's such a queer, close 
fellow, one can never make out what 
he's after ; however, as our thinking 
about it won't help him, we had better 
not think about it, eh ? " 

" Frank, you are so funnily selfish," 
she said, laughing ; " there is a grain 
of truth and honesty at the bottom of 
every selfish remark you make which 

II. N 
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causes me to regard it more leniently 
than I should otherwise do, sir; still 
you are selfish, and it is a pity." 

" I will take the rest of your rehukes 
sitting down, if you will allow me," he 
replied, smiling; "there is a place for 
you, here on this mound by the roots — 
the light falls on your chignon in a most 
marvellous manner, and your face will 
be in shade ; so ! may I sit here ? " 

He seated himself close by her side, 
even as he asked it ; leant on his elbow, 
and looked up very lovingly into her 
face. " I wish you would let me go 
and get my hat," she exclaimed, turn- 
ing her face slightly away from his bent, 
earnest gaze. 

" No, no, no ! " 

" There you are ! selfish again ! It 
pleases you that I should sit here and 
scorch my brains because the light falls, 
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as it seems good to you that it should 
fall, on my chignon," 

" Blanche ! not for that only." 

His tone was a little more serious than 
any she had ever heard from him before. 
She looked round at him quickly and 
scrutinizingly, and then she said — 

" For some equally frivolous reason, 
then, I am sure ! " Then, " Forgive 
me, Frank, for saying that. I really 
beg your pardon, but you are so much 
what a brother would be to me that I 
cannot help talking to you as if you 
were my brother." 

" I don't seem to care to see that senti- 
ment strengthened," he said, drily. 

" I am sorry for that, for it has been 
strengthening daily from the day I saw 
you first." 

" What did you think of me when you 
saw me first ? " 

N 2 
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"I almost forget — ^no, I do not — I 
liked you, and felt as well disposed to- 
wards you as one does towards the 
majority of people. Xatoral affection does 
not develop in an instant, you know." 

^'I don't care what natural affection 
does, but the immortals love each other 
at first sights and love is of them." 

^' I am sure I shall get a sun-stroke," 
Blanche said, hurriedly ; " if you would 
only let me go and get my hat I should 
like you so much ! " 

" Perhaps you would not come back ? " 

" Yes, I would." 

"Perhaps you would not come back 
alone ? " 

"Well, it may occur to you to re- 
member that Miss Talbot may find it 
dull alone with mamma." 

"Not a bit of it; she will find it 
delightful with mamma; at any rate, I 
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find it delightful that she should he up 
there with mamma while I am here with 
you. Come, Blanche, don't he so rest- 
less : you give your society for hours to 
Talbot or to Lai, and you grudge me a 
few minutes. I want to talk to you 
about " 

" About what ? " she ' interrupted, 
laughing. '* I can tell you, without 
your taking any trouble : you want me 
to speak to you of *Tannhauser,' without 
waiting for any replies from you ; you 
wish to enjoy the sun in silence ; and as 
you know that I am well contented to 
hear myself speak, you will condescend 
to listen to me." 

She tried to rattle on, without giving 
him the opportunity of saying a word ; 
but he divined her motive, and frus- 
trated it. 

"Quite the reverse," he said. "As a 
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rule, you are right in supposing that 
while you spoke I could desire no better 
occupation than to hear you ; but on this 
occasion I want to speak, and you must 
listen." 

•* How well the house looks from here," 

she said. 

"Yes; the remark is peculiarly rele- 
vant to the point I was discussing, is it 
not ? " he answered, smiling, " Queer 
it is that we should be sitting here look- 
ing at the house that would have been 
your own if you had not been over-proud 
and over-generous to me." 

" Not over-generous to you. I knew 
nothing of you : you were a name to me. 
* Bathurst's boy' papa used to call you." 
Then the remembrance of the proposition 
that had been made with regard to 
" Bathurst's boy " by herself about her- 
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self shot across her mind, and she blushed 
and laughed. 

" The man is very grateful for the good 
you gave the boy/' he said, softly; "I 
almost feel as if I owed myself to you, 
Blanche. What an obscure fellow I 
should have been if you had seen and 
conquered old Mr. Lyon I " 

" Poverty, or, at any rate, want of 
wealth, is not necessarily * obscurity,' " 
she replied. 

He shrugged his shoulders, as if he 
rather doubted the truth of that aphorism. 

"Tou would have been an equally 
good, and perhaps a far greater, man if 
you had been left to your own devices, 
Frank, than you will ever be now ; you 
have nothing to be grateful to me for." 

" Give me something to be grateful 
for," he said, winningly ; and he put his 
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white, well-shaped hand on hers as he 
spoke. "Will you give me something 
to be grateful for ? will you, Blanche ? " 

•* Tes ; I will give you excellent advice 
— do not resent it. Remember what I 
said to you the other day when we were 
all down here — recall the spell I repeated, 
and the remark I made about it." 

" Is that your advice ? " 

" Tes." 

« Why do you offer it ? " 

"Why, indeed!" she said, with an 
assumption of a careless air. "I think 
I can give you a cogent reason, though. 
I should like to see you grow earnest, 
for, as I told you, * the heart may not 
be thine ' until you do so ; and it is a 
pity to wait over long for it, for Trixy's 
heart would be well worth having." 

" Is that your advice — that I should 
endeavour to gain Miss Talbot's heart ? " 
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he asked, and if he had not been Prank 
Bathurst he would have looked mortified. 
Being himself, he merely threw an addi- 
tionally imploring expression into his eyes 
— an expression which Blanche steadily 
resisted, for reasons that have been al- 
ready assigned. 

" Indeed I do — ^if you can." 

He threw himself back with an air 
of confidence on the subject that was 
not quite pleasing to the woman who 
loved Trixy Talbot's brother. " Frank, 
you are woefully conceited, I am afraid," 
she said, reproachfully ; " and I feel 
rather guilty, for I know that I have 
aided in making you so." 

" No, not at all ; your conscience is 
quite clear on that score," he replied, 
almost bitterly ; " you have been kind 
to me; but this morning you are deter- 
mined, for some reason or other, to 
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make your manner counterbalance all 
that kindness. I feel very much re- 
buffed." 

" Now you make me feel guilty of 
injustice, folly, and rudeness. Why 
should I rebuff you? To me you are 
all that the kindest brother could be ; 
let me regard you as such, Frank; it 
wiU be such a comfort to me." 

V 

But it will be no comfort to me," he 
replied. "It is all very well, Blanche, 
but platonic affection breaks down be- 
tween friends, and fraternal affection will 
not answer between cousins, when I am 
one and you the other party concerned. 
If I had never seen you, I should have 
fallen in love with Trixy Talbot; but 
I have seen you, and I'm a gone 'coon." 

She would not take it as a declaration ; 
she would not allow him to suppose that 
she could for one moment think he in- 
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tended it to be expressive of a desire to 
marry her. She did not belong to that 
order of women who look upon every 
word, even of avowed affection, as a step 
towards the altar. So now she began to 
sing out, sweetly and bUthely, the words : 

" * Thy words of courtly flattery, such fall like morning 

dew; 
For oh ! love takes another turn, the tender and the 

true. 
Liking light as ours was never meant to last ; 
It was a moment's phantasy, and as such it Has 

passed.' 
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And when she sang that, Prank very 
wisely resolved to cease from further 
tender treatment of his subject that day. 
But he was very far from giving up his 
point ; for all his gay, light manner, for 
all that habit of seeming never to care 
for one thing long, he had great tenacity 
of purpose, especially when, as in this 
case, obstacles arose where least they had 
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been expected. The hare that doubled 
most frequently was the one he most 
cared to course ; the deer that gave the 
hounds a hard run was the one he loved 
to follow ; and the woman " who warned 
the touch while winning the sense " was 
the one he wished to woo, and win, and 
wed. 

" Is she afraid of being seriously re- 
garded too soon ? " he said, coaxingly, 
when Blanche had quite finished her 
little strain. ** Melodious Mentor ! tell 
me the way to be tender and true accord- 
ing to your song." 

" Like * the Douglas,' " she exclaimed, 
eagerly changing the topic. " * Douglas, 
Douglas tender and true ! ' Oh ! those 
dear old border ballads. Why have we 
no bard to sing likewise in these days ? 
In place of those genuine rhythms we 
get verses of society that small critics are 
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good enough to call * Praedesque.' Poor, 
maligned Praed ! why should he he made 
to father such folly ? *' 

" As what ? '* 

"As the tinkling lines that choke the 
magazines. We have lost our gallantry 
— our good gallantry, I mean ; the * idea ' 
flourishes still. We have lost our guile- 
less belief in the * brave and noble,' and 
so none are found to sing it. We have 
lost our genuineness in most things, and 
specially in the artistic part of our na- 
tionality — ^have we not, Frank ? " 

"I have not given my mind to the 
subject very seriously," he replied, de- 
murely ; " but I do not think that we 
have lost our * go ' in poetry or in any 
other branch of art ; there is an immense 
amount of fervid trash written and pub- 
lished, but a few young lights are rising 
up whose blaze is hot and clear." 
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" But no one to be compared with 
Scott, or Byron, or Shelley — whom I 
don't half understand." 

" Scott, whom you mention now with 
such wholesome awe, was named less re- 
verently by his compeer in ' English Bards 
and Scotch BcTiewers :' — 

** * And Shakespeaie, Milton, Dryden, all fofgot, 
Besign their hallowed bays to Walter Soott.' 

'Time tries aU,' you know. 'A few of 
those whom yon now look upon as pro- 
ducers of mere * tinkling lines' may be 
found to have good metal in them before 
the century is old." 

" I wonder whether there is anything 
in it aU?" she said, in a low voice. 
'^ Sometimes it all seems such vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and nothing is worth 
anything, and all is emptiness. Were 
the mighty men of old happy, I wonder ? 
Homer did not enjoy life a bit more for 
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his works living on through all the ages. 
Do you think he was happy ? " 

"I should not be surprised to hear he 
was not," Frank answered, lazily. " The 
fellow who wrote the * Art of Love ' (from 
experience, let us suppose), must have 
had a jolly time of it ; but the knowledge 
that he is to' be learnt a few hundred 
years hence by little boys who object to 
you can hardly add to any man's hap- 
piness." 

" Frank," Blanche Lyon said, suddenly 
turning her head towards him as he 
lounged at her side, "you're nice, and 
witty, and shallow — ^frightfully shallow. 
I am sure if I had been a man I would 
have done something good with my life, 
for I have a horror of hearing the little 
things that we say in joke about the 
mighty things that have been. I lack 
veneration for many things, I know that ; 
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but I do respect so many things that you 
treat facetiously because you fail to un- 
derstand them." 

" That's all Lionel Talbot talk— treated 
accordingly," he said, laughing. '^ Lai is 
a charming fellow, with an inmieDse fund 
of faith in the true and the beautiful, and 
all the things that are generally written 
with capital initial letters ; and you have 
picked up some of his notions. 'Done 
something good with your life if you had 
been a man,' would you ? What a boon 
it is to the rest of us that you are only a 
woman, and so not that colossal bore, a 
shining example! Here's a chance for 
your ameliorating the mental condition 
of your suffering fellow-creatures still — 
do something good with my life. I am 
quite ready to place it in your hands." 

" Were my brain steady I might think 
of accepting the charge, Frank, but the 
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sun has been too mucb for me, *Ohl 
ilex tree — oh ! ilex tree, how faithless are 
thy branches 1 ' They have let the rays 
in upon me, so that, if you would not see 
me grow red and unbecoming, you will let 
me go in out of the way of them." 

" It is a mistake to say * man never is 
but always to be blessed : ' that applies 
especially to women," Frank said, impa- 
tiently. " I thought we were very happy 
here, so of course you find it too hot. 
Well, I am your slave, Blanche ; we will 
go in, if you like. I will always do what 
you like." 

He had taken both her hands, and was 
lifting her up from her sitting posture as 
he spoke, and she was looking up gladly 
and gratefully into his face — gladly and 
gratefully I — and he fully deserved that 
she should shower such glances upon him, 
for he had been very generous in saying 

II. o 
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no more when she had given him to un- 
derstand that he had said enough. As 
she fairly balanced herself, and stood 
steadily upon her feet, Lionel came over 
the crest of the l)ank that rose up from 
the water, and Blanche blushed with the 
miserable consciousness that beset her of 
seeming other than she was ; and the two 
men felt that the trip to Algeria, which 
Lionel had contemplated, would be a 
desirable thing after all. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



C( 



THOU ART SO NEAR, AND YET 
SO FAR." 



TT7HEN Mr. Talbot went back to Hal- 
don, leaving Lionel leaning against 
a hurdle, he (Edgar) was, as has been 
told, in no pleasant mood. He had sug- 
gested that his brother should bear the 
burden of the bad news to his sister, and 
his brother had, in all single-mindedness, 
pointed out to him that to do so was his, 
the elder's, part. Mr. Talbot was far 
from feeling convinced that this was the 
case ; at the same time, he was equally 

2 
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far from being capable of again hinting 
his desires on the subject. Accordingly, 
he went back to the house just about the 
time that Frank Bathurst and Slanche 
emerged from the yard, and the glimpse 
he caught of that pair lazily sauntering 
away towards the water did not brighten 
his temper or his bearing. 

He found Beatrix sitting by the open 
window, down on the threshold of it, in 
fact, in the same position she had occu- 
pied on the previous night, when Frank 
Bathurst had faced her — ^looking elo- 
quently all his fervent admiration for her 
hair and eyes. She had a little work- 
basket on her lap, and an open book on a 
chair immediately by her side. ButL she 
was neither reading nor working actively 
— she was thinking, and her thoughts 
interfered with her executive power. 
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"Can I speak to you here, without 
being liable to Mrs. Lyon at any mo- 
ment?" he asked, lifting up the open 
book and placing himself on the chair by 
her side. " If not, come away somewhere 
else, Trixy." 

" I can account for Mrs. Lyon for the 
next hour; she has gone down to the 
village, to look at a cottage that is to 
let." 

" What on earth for ? " 

"Blanche — Miss Lyon told her this 
morning that a friend of hers might 
possibly want a small country-house soon ; 
and Mrs. Lyon, it seems, delights in 
house-hunting. So she made inquiries of 
the servants, heard of this cottage, and 
has gone off to look at it." 

" And can you account for the others ?" 
he asked, carelessly ; but he watched her 
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with fdrtiTe keenness as she hegan trifling 
with the contents of her woEk-hasket, and 
answered — 

<<Miss Lron has gone out to gather 
flowers — ^the others went out with vou, 
did they not ? '' 

'^ She is gathering flowers that bloom 
unseen by ns, then, for I saw her going 
down to the lake with Bathnrst as I 
came in« Howerer, that is not what I 
wanted to tell yon, Trixy. The truth 
is, things hare gone very badly with 
me, and it is time you should know 
it, as you will be a sufferer." 

She looked up, startled and affected as 
much by the tenderness with which he 
addressed her, as by the tidings his 
words conveyed; but before she had 
said anything, he went on in a peevish 
tone — 

''Don't go white and red about it. 
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Of all things I hate a scene. The less 
said about my business the better, since 
no amount of talking can possibly set 
it straight, I have been unfortunate to 
an extraordinary degree, having lost not 
only my own money, but all Lionel's and 
a good deal of Mark Sutton's into the 
bargain " 

She interrupted him here by holding 
her face up to kiss him; as he bent 
down to her he saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. 

" For mercy's sake don't cry, Beatrix," 
he muttered. " I can stand anything 
better than women's tears. It is hard 
on you — ^very hard on you, I allow that, 
but you shall feel the change as little as 
possible ; that I swear." 

" Oh I Edgar, do you believe that I 
am thinking of myself?" she asked, 
reproachfully. 
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"Of course I do — ^it is only natural 
and human that you should think of 
yourself. It is a bad thing for you; a 
very bad thing. In a little time, had I 
been able to hold on, you would 
probably have been independent of me. 
Is that chance over, Trixy? — tell me 
honestly." 

" What chance ? " she asked, crim- 
soning painfully. 

"We have come to such a pass that 
it is feeble of you to attempt to evade 
my natural anxiety about you out of 
false delicacy. How do you stand with 
Bathurst ? " 

" Edgar ! how can you ask me ? If I 
stood in any other relation to him than is 
apparent to all the world, should I not 
have told you ? or rather, would he not 
have told you so?" 

"I am not so sure of that — about 
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him, at least/* Edgar Talbot said, shak- 
ing his head. " Now, look here, Trixy — 
you like him ; of that I am sure. I shall 
more bitterly regret my loss of fortune 
on your account than I do already ;f it 
were the means of separating you from 
him. I have been very plain-spoken 
with you — ^far more so than I should 
have been if I did not feel that, even at 
some cost of fine feeling to you, I am 
bound to make you all the reparation I 
can make. Be equally candid with me. 
Would it not be agreeable to your wishes 
to live down here for a time with the 
Lyons, rather than to return to a less 
comfortable home in London than you 
have known hitherto?" 

" To live down here I — no, no, no 1 " 
"Not here at Haldon, but in the 
village. I am the one Miss Lyon had in 
her mind when she spoke of some friend 
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of hers possibly soon requiring country- 
quarters." 

" How did she know ? " 
"Because I told her last night." 
" How you all rely on her judgment," 
Trixy cried out, bitterly. "I thought 
till now that it was only Lionel and Mr. 
Bathurst who turned to her on all occa- 
sions, as if she were the best guide, 
philosopher, and friend they could pes- 
sibly have. Now I find you give her 
your confidence before you give it to 
me. 

" Circumstances compelled me to give 
her my confidence. I want her mother 
to continue with you still," he answered, 
evasively. "And now tell me — ^what 
objection have you to remaining down 
in this neighbourhood, provided a suit- 
able house can be found ? Victoria 
Street must go — I tell you that ftiirly; 
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and I do not think it will be to your 
interest or to mine to take you into an 
inferior metropolitan locality ; besides, it 
will be cheaper here." 

"Why not some other neighbour- 
hood ? " she urged. 

"And why some other neighbour- 
hood ? " he replied. " It will save time, 
trouble, and money if I can establish 
you here with the Lyons; should any 
change arise it will be easy to take you 
away." 

"What change are you contem- 
plating ? " 

" Well, to put it broadly, and in such 
a way that we may both fully under- 
stand the other — should Bathurst marry 
Blanche Lyon, I can quite feel with you 
that the village would be no fitting re- 
sidence for you; but we do not know 
that this is likelv to be ; and therefore, 
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unless the plan is positively painful to 
you, I shall ask you for my sake to agree 
to it." 

" I suhmit entirely to your judgment," 
she said, coldly. It seemed to her that 
her brother was betraying a callousness 
as to her feelings in the matter which 
lessened his claims on her affection, how- 
ever it might be about her obedience. 

He was evidently determined to play 
her — ^his last card, however much she 
might suffer in the publicity of such 
staking, and however keenly she might 
be wounded if he lost. Plainly as he 
had spoken to her, she had not been able 
to bring herself to speak with equal 
plainness to him in return. 

He had assumed that she was in love 
with Mr. Bathurst, and she had not 
denied the assumption. On the other 
hand, she had not acquiesced in it even 
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when he had said that he " could quite 
feel with her that the village would be 
no fitting residence for her in the event 
of Bathurst's marrying Blanche Lyon/' 

Inconsistent as it may appear, after 
the cool manner of her submission 
having been commented upon, Beatrix 
Talbot was conscious of being glad that 
she was not to be entirely removed from 
the society of the man she loved. The 
inconsistency is admitted, and the 
artistic propriety of it defended, for in 
real life the great majority are consistent 
only in inconsistency of feeling, if not 
of action. 

Some subtle adjustment of her senti- 
ments regarding Frank Bathurst made 
her glad that she was not to be taken 
away from his atmosphere altogether ; at 
the same time, she was sorry that any 
other than himself should have proposed 
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her remaining in it. Moreoyer, she was 
partially rejoiced and partially grieyed 
in some intricate way, that this social 
conyulsion was coming ahout. 

Matters resettle themselyes differently 
after such throes and dissolyings of 
former hahits; and she argued, after 
the manner of women, that the worst 
which certainly might ensue would he 
better than this unquiet in which her 
heart now dwelt. So she thought, com- 
forting herself for a few moments after 
her last speech to her brother, and then 
she began to stab herself again by 
picturing what she should do, and 
how she should feel if, after she was 
safely settled in the cottage with 
the Lyons, Mr. Bathurst came and took 
one of the inhabitants thereof away, 
leaving her (Trixy) to solace Mrs. Lyon's 
declining years. 
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It was not a pleasing picture, but it 
did not last longer, fortunately, than such 
painful mental paintings are wont to do. 
A sweeter subject, in more glowing hues, 
spread itself over the canvas of her 
mind presently, as she thought of the 
night before, and how he had looked at 
her when he had declared himself to 
" be sympathetic, whatever Blanche might 
say to the contrary." 

"Edgar, I will live wherever you 
wish me to live, and be as happy as 
possible," she said, suddenly, in quite 
a different tone to the one in which she 
had previously agreed to his desire. 

Then he got up and went away, think- 
ing that it was impossible she could 
have looked so absurdly hopeful all in a 
moment if she had not some reasonable 
foundation for believing that Bathurst 
was in earnest about her. 
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" If Blanche Lyon should elect to go 
away," he said to himself, " Trixy would 
carry the day: he can't resent the 
' present ' soft influence/' Then he 
despised Mr. Bathurst yeiy heartily 
for that power of loving all that was 
loyely, which was so eminently charac- 
teristic of him, and at the same time 
made up his mind to adopt all the 
means he knew, in order to compass the 
desirable end of getting Erank Bathurst 
for a brother-in-law. 

Meanwhile, the trio who were left a 
short time since on the sloping bank, 
looking at each other, and each wishing 
that the other was not there to be looked 
at, had met and spoken as civility dic- 
tated, and had withal done these things 
with a degree of embarrassment that gave 
a false appearance to what was really an 
innocent situation^ It may fairly be 
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questioned whether anybody ever came 
abruptly upon a pair of human beings 
without the surprised and the surpriser 
looking as if something untoward had 
occurred. 

' In reality, Blanche Lyon was very glad 
to see Lionel; his presence relieved her 
from the necessity of continuing that flow 
of words without meaning, which she 
had let loose in order to save Prank from 
going too far and putting an end to their 
cordial relations as at present existing. 
Perhaps there is no greater bore to the 
woman who does not want to marry him, 
than that a man she likes should persist 
in hovering perilously near the brink of 
that precipice — a proposal. His atten- 
tions, his devotion, his warm regard, are 
all such pleasant things that she cannot 
help wishing to keep them on as they are. 

But the serious offer of his hand and 
II. p 
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heart is quite another matter, one that 
intensifies the poetry of the proceeding 
only to kill it the more effectually. Eor 
I hold it true that as it is impossible for a 
woman to think other than warmly and 
kindly of a man who has let her know 
that he loves her, so it is impossible for a 
man to think other than harshly of a 
woman who has suffered him to drift into 
the declaration when she can make him 
no fitting return. In the court of Love 
there is no appeal against love turned to 
hate, wounded vanity, and the sense of 
having been lured into a false position. 

Blanche Lyon recognised these truths, 
and so, as she did care very much for 
Prank Bathurst's liking and regard, she 
was glad that, though he had very dis- 
tinctly given her to understand that he 
loved her, he had not put her in the place 
of either having to reject or accept his 
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love as a thing which must last her ail- 
sufficiently through time. 

Still, though she was glad the interrup- 
tion had come, she wished it had come 
in another form than in the person of 
Lionel Talbot. She knew very well that 
he was not at all the sort of man who 
sighs for that which ought not in honour 
to be his; he had not at all the order 
of mind which covets his neighbour's 
possessions. Por some men's minds, the 
fact of there being a soup^n of doubt as 
to the ultimate end of their endeavours 
to create interest in the breasts of the 
women who most interest them, has a 
fatal fascination. Por Lionel Talbot 
Blanche Lyon feared it would have none. 
He was not one to sigh to prove himself 
a stronger man than the one already in 
occupation of that citadel which, accord- 
ing to his creed, could only be fairly 
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rendered up once — a woman's heart. 
He would be incapable of ronning a 
race for any fayoar with any man, more 
especially with his old friend, Blanche 
thought, sadly, even as she talked brightly 
to both the men as they walked one on 
either side of her up to the house. 

Without being deceitful or desperately 
wicked, Blanche's heart was made of the 
material that never suffers its owner to 
say die while a possibility of living exists. 
Even when she was miserable she would 
seem to be happy, partly out of pride 
for herself, and partly out of good feeling 
for others. 

" I cannot bear to be pitied for being 
depressed, or to depress others by looking 
downhearted,'* was the reason she had 
once given when rebuked for an external 
air of joyousDess that did not accord with 
what her mamma declared she ought to 
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be feeling on some melancholy subject. 
So now, in accordance with the dictates 
of this considerate creed, she seemed 
to be yery much at ease, very gay and 
full of vivacity, when she was in reality 
restless, nervous, and unhappy. 

One of the chief causes of her disquiet 
was that, after this, her relations with 
Prank would of necessity be altered. She 
thought that it would be impossible for 
him to be as he had been before with 
her. 

Though he had saved himself from 
actually asking her such a direct question 
as would have involved her giving him 
a direct answer, he had suffered sucli n 
tone to creep into the conversation as 
could have left no reasonable doubt in 
the mind of either as to the other having 
perfectly understood the position. And 
she was sorry for this, more sorry than 
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she would have been had she more clearly 
fEithomed Frank Bathnrst's mind and 
feelings. It was not in him to give 
serious thought to what was oyer or to 
what was ineyitable ; it was not in him 
to regret anything for long, or to bemoan 
himself for having wandered into any 
sort of error, provided he could get 
out of it gracefully. On this occasion 
he told himself, with some truth, that 
he had got out of it gracefully. The 
sweet things he had said to Blanche 
would never be regretted by him ; he was 
far too gallant to repent him of the 
utterance of tender words to a woman. 

Moreover, as he walked on by her 
side, looking down upon her bare head 
as she moved it in its uncovered glory 
from side to side, alternately addressing 
Lionel and himself, as she did this, and 
he was struck afresh by the beauty of 
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her rounded cheek and clearly cut profile, 
he felt far from sure that he had made 
a mistake after all. 

Blanche was just the sort of woman 
to exact a considerable amount of wooing 
before she would show herself ready to 
be won; she would never make a mis- 
take and show that she expected some- 
thing serious when there was nothing 
serious coming; she would use her 
womanly prerogative to the full ; freely 
as she might flirt, she would not go out 
meekly half-way to meet an oflfer of 
marriage. 

All these things he told himself, re- 
covering his spirits most perfectly during 
the telling, waxing more charming and 
satisfactory to himself and his com- 
panions as he became more charmed and 
satisfied each instant with the view of 
the case which he was offering for his 
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own inspection. He banished all memory 
of the adyioe Blanche had given him, the 
adyioe that he should gain Miss Talbot's 
heart if he could. 

At least he only remembered it as a 
superfluous sort of thing, reminding him- 
self as he did so that signs were not 
wanting to prove that the ** endeavour *' 
would be a work of supererogation, since 
Trixy's heart was already manifestly well- 
disposed towards him. Trixy Talbot had 
it not in her to carry on the war against 
an intruder's suspicion of his intrusion 
on a secluded scene being an untoward 
event, in the way Blanche was doing it 
now. He could but admire her, and her 
perfect acting of a part for which she 
would never have been cast if the choice 
had been given her. 

One grand condition of woman's success 
was always hers ; she dressed with a per- 
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feet taste that always gave her a feeling 
of security and ease. She never per- 
mitted herself to he liable to the weaken- 
ing influence of the knowledge that her 
effort was marred by an ungrateful line 
or an unbecoming colour. It is next to 
impossible for a woman to be anything 
but awkward in a costume that violates 
the harmony of either proportion or hue. 
Blanche never did herself so much in- 
justice as to let herself be put at such a 
disadvantage. 

So now she moved along secure in the 
primary condition of ease — she knew that 
from every point of view she looked well. 
Her luxuriant rippling hair was banded 
with fillets of the palest, clearest mauve 
ribbon; her transparent floating dress 
was of the same colour ; her waist was 
well defined by a satin band, and the lace 
round her throat and wrists was narrow, 
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neat, and straiglit enough to satisfy the 
most rigidly tidy. 

As she walked, she raised her dress a 
little in front, and then coming out from 
under the white drapery were seen a pair 
of small, highly-arched feet cased in 
black-ribbed silk shoes. Both these 
men who looked upon her were artists, 
and though one preferred painting wild 
waves to women, it was hard to say whose 
taste she most thoroughly satisfied. 

" Did you ride far, Prank ? " Lionel 
asked, as they got themselves in line and 
turned towards the house. Then he re- 
membered that his question might seem 
to them to savour of a desire to know how 
long they had been together, and he was 
hastening to add, "I mean how did 
she carry you?" when Blanche calmly 
answered — 
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" He could not have ridden far, for he 
has been back with me a long time. I 
went out to the stable-yard to meet him, 
and then was gracious enough to come 
on here, risking a sun-stroke without my 
hat ; you never can be suflBciently grate- 
ful to me, Prank." 

She said this by way of proving to 
Lionel that there really was nothing 
behind this outward show which had 
eyidently rather discomposed liim when 
he came upon them by the lake. He 
will understand that if there were any- 
thing particular to me in Prank's having 
come back to me soon, that I should not 
have mentioned, she thought ; and simul- 
taneously Lionel was thinking. She is 
honest, at least; she wishes me to at 
once understand the terms they stand 
on with each other. 
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" I rode far enough to find the mare 
perfect, worthy even of the one for whom 
I design her." 

" What a conventional expression, 
Frank! I hope the one for whom you 
design her will give more of her atten- 
tion to the gift than to the manner of 
the giving unless you strike out some 
more original form of words." 

" You are the best judge of that." 

" Of what ? How vague you are ; 
well, never mind your meaning now; I 
want to say something to Mr. Talbot 
while I remember it ; how very few 
people speak closely — say just what they 
mean, and no more." 

" Edgar does, I think," Lionel replied. 

" Yes, Edgar, Mr. Talbot, does indeed; 
he says out his meaning a little more 
plainly than is well at all times; Prank 
never does, of course not; he flatters. 
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don't you, Prank ? " she questioned, 
laughingly. 

Ton say so." 

And yours is not close to your 
meaning conversation, Mr. Talbot," she 
continued ; it's suggestive talk — the best 
of aU." 

** Now that you come to critically ana- 
lyse the nature of my conversation, I 
remember that I say very little," Lionel 
replied. 

** Shows what an attentive listener you 
have in Miss Lyon that that little has 
made such an impression on her," Prank 
Bathurst put in, good-himiouredly. There 
was an utter lack of jealousy, and of all 
the littlenesses that proceed from jea- 
lousy, about this man that was infinitely 
taking. 

" I like suggestive talk and suggestive 
verse," Blanche went on, stoutly disre- 
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garding Txank's impUcation ; *' tliat is 
vrhx I like • The Wanderer/ and all the 
rest of lus books.*' 

"All the rest of whose books? *The 
TTanderer's r ' I don't know him." 

" Xo, Owen Meredith's." 

Prank lansrhed, and affected to shirer. 

'< Save me fiom suggestions of early 
lores with primrose faces who suddenly 
start up from graves under cypress trees 
to disturb a man's peace of mind when he 
is enjoying * Troyatore ' in Paris ; you 
have a ghoulish taste if you incline to 
him — ^I am not with you there.'* 

" Are you not with me in my admira- 
tion — ^no, not my admiration — ^my love 
for that poem, Mr. Talbot ? " 

He shook his head. 

** I don't think I either love or admire 
the mixture of the very commonplace 
and the impossible^ 
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" But then nothing commonplace has 
a place in that poem; it's all love, and 
luxury, and light." 

Lionel laughed. 

"The love of Paris, and the light of 
gas, and the luxury an upholsterer's 
apprentice can catalogue ; no, no, it's 
garish ; you will feel it to be so if you 
compare it with the supernatural element 
that comes out so gravely in ' Paust,' for 
instance; there is a noble suggestiveness 
about that which all who run cannot 
read, unfortunately." 

" Say fortunately, rather. ^ Paust ' is 
not for the masses," Blanche said, letting 
her head go up haughtily. 

" Pardon me, it is for all humanity ; it 
is like one of the great Bible stories 
to me — ^a thing to be read humbly and 
solemnly." 

**Pancy reading anything that a man 
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wrote who was addicted to heartrending 
flirtations between high rows of well- 
covered peasticks, with plump German 
maidens, humbly and solemnly ! '' Frank 
said, scoflangly. 

" He was essentially human," Blanche 
said, apologetically ; ** for aU his great 
genius one can get near to him after 
reading that wonderful biography — he 
was so very human." 

s 

" He was essentially selfish," Prank 
put in, warmly, " and rather mean about 
it, I can't help thinking, after reading 
that wonderful biography which has 
turned your brain a little, Blanche: 
whenever distracted maidens or prudent 
parents sought to bring him to book, he 
took refuge in the clouds, as it were, 
soared up to Parnassus, and roosted there 
until the storm blew over." 

" His shortcomings ought to be glossed 
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over, ought they not, Mr. Talbot?" 
Blanche asked. 

" I think not," he* replied ; " surely not 
* glossed' over; you do not mean that; 
but regarded as evidences of how the 
mighty may fall, and as special reasons 
for lesser ones to continually pray against 
being led into temptation." 

"After all, genial follies are readily 
forgiven," Frank said, with an abrupt 
change of feelings about the subject 
under discussion. 

" Yes, by those who do not suflFer from 
them," Blanche said, hoping that the 
amendment would find favour in lioners 
eyes. 

" And even by those who do suflFer 
from them; they blamed not the bard, 
though he did them most frightfully 
amiss," Frank put in, aflfably; "he was 
his own ideal man, |md he makes the 
n. Q 
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ideal woman wail for him in her dying 
agony — ^those last words I It was worth 
being bom to have heard them." 

** Last words ! how grand some such 
utterances have been I * More light.' The 
sentence is a poem in itself." 

" The- craving for fuller intellectual 
satisfaction, for clearer mental vision, 
appeals to you," Lionel said to Blanche. 
" Do you remember some that are equally 
striking in a simpler way? -the last 
words of the Christian gentleman who 
said in his dying hour to his son-in-law, 
* Be good, my dear I ' I like them better 
than any others I have ever heard ; they 
are in themselves a full, perfect, and 
sufficient rule of life— it's all summed up 
in those four simple words." 

" After all, it is easy enough," Prank 
said, in his softest tones, and with his 
suavest smile; "ij; is my opinion that 
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the temptations to go astray are extra- 
ordinary. I very rarely leave undone 
what I ought to do, and I don't think 
I sigh to do what I ought not, and I 
am not exceptional." 

" You are exceptionally weU satisfied 
with your own success in doing right," 
Blanche replied, " and that is a fault 
to start with." 

" Never mind, I mean weU," Frank 
answered ; " we all mean well, especially 
your mamma, Blanche." 

Blanche smiled and frowned. 

" I wish we all meant as well as 
mamma," she said, soberly ;, " we should 
not, in that case, mystify one another 
painfully for long " 

"Are we any of us mystifying each 
other painfuUy now, may I ask?" Mr. 
Bathurst interrupted. " I think that 
at least I am free of that charge. I 
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am open as the day ; no one could long 
be in doubt as to my intentions about 
anything/* 

'' You are advancing your daim to the 
sin of conceit every moment — ^is he not, 
Mr. Talbot ? '* Now I will name another 
of your faults for your penitential con- 
sideration — ^you are lazy, otherwise the 
second subject from * Tannhauser * 
would be finished by this^ ^* 

" Which I deny. I am acting on the 
advice of the disinterested art-critics, 
who so strenuously recommended me to 
lie fallow for a time. By Jove I if the 
law of compensation works at aU, what 
warm quarters will be awarded by-and-by 
to some of those feflows who have most 
persistently thrown cold water on as- 
piring art and literature." 

" We shall be better for it in the 
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future," Lionel said, including himself, 
by the speech in the castigation which 
Prank implied that he had received at 
critical hands. 

" You need not," Blanche said, quickly 
and unadvisedly. 

He looked gratefully at her ; but at the 
same time he gave her back her flattery 
by saying — 

** If you could make me believe that. 
Miss Lyon, you would rob me of the aim 
that is best worth living for — the desire 
and the hope of advancing. I shall have 
lived my life, and lived it to miserable 
purpose, when I shall sit down satisfied 
with what I have done ! " 

" Tou will be satisfied with what you 
have done, if, two years hence, you can 
get ten thousand pounds for one picture, 
for the central figure of which your wife 
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has sat for a model," Erank said, going 
round and leaning his arm on his Mend's 
shoulder. 

"That is your low view of it. Mr. 
Talhot will want more, and will get 
more than you can realize or imagine." 

" Tou are a nice syhil when you peer 
into the future for him. Prom my low 
and sordid point of view, ten thousand 
pounds is not so despicable, and I can 
perfectly realize its delights." 

" Mercenary-minded man I Tou to set 
up a claim for being an aesthetic artist, 
and not to hope for something far above 
gold for your friend ! 

" The smiles and approbation of Miss 
Lyon ! " 

" He has them already," Blanche said, 
coldly. 

** ' And woman's smile for ever liath 
A spell to make ambition sleep," 
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somebody has said. Ayoid the danger, 
Lall'* 

"No woman's smile will make his 
ambition sleep,*' Blanche answered, inter- 
lacing her fingers, and putting them up 
before her eyes to make a more complete 
screen from the sun, as they came out 
on to the open lawn close to the house, 
** because any woman whose smile he 
could care for would wake his 'ambition 
even more if possible. Would it not be 
so, Mr. Talbot ? " 

" If she cared to do so,*' he replied. 
"But I think some mistake was made 
in the incantation yesterday. The spell 
you tried to throw over Prank has fallen 
on me instead." 

"What portion of it?" she asked, 
with a glowing face. 

**' No woman's love shall light on thee, 
No woman's heart be thine.** 
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She trembled in every nerve as he 
spoke, and had she been alone with him 
she would have spoken some words then 
that would have broken the ice between 
them, dissolved the spell he named, and 
brought a kinder one into being. But 
Prank was round by her side again, and 
so she could only hope that silence would 
indeed be golden. 

So she stood for a few moments, wish- 
ing and willing, with all the force of her 
soul and mind, that something would 
occur to take Prank away from them, 
if only for a minute. This opportunity 
passed, the passion which possessed her 
might pass into a phase of fear of re- 
sults from which she was strangely free 
at this moment. 

It seemed to her that a crisis had 
come now when she might fairly give 
some unmistakable sign of her love for 
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Lionel, without compromising her femi- 
nine delicacy and dignity. But she 
could not do it with Frank standing 
by; and Prank looked so well inclined 
to stand by the whole time. 

" Thou art so near^ and yet so far/' 

she half sang. "Do you know that 
song, Mr. Talbot ? " 

"Yes; Prank sings it," he replied; 
and Prank, on this, began— 

" Beloved eye, beloved star, 
Thou art so near, and yet so far/' 

in a voice that, Orpheus-like, might have 
softened the rocks and trees ; but that, 
as evidencing the probability of his re- 
maining longer with them, hardened 
Miss Lyon's heart against him yet more 
and more. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CATISB rOK DOTJBT. 

/^IVEN certain conditions, and every 
woman, however little of a diplo- 
matist she may be naturally, will make 
a subtle scheme, and carry it with a 
bold stroke. Blanche Lyon bore the 
restraint until she could bear it no 
longer, and then, the conditions being 
granted, she developed and executed 
her scheme in an instant. 

"Frank," she exclaimed, suddenly, 
•* will you do me a great favour ? " 

"Will I not? What is it?" 
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" Go and look for a copy of that song 
that is set for two voices — ^you will find 
it in the leather case on the piano — and 
persuade Miss Talbot to come out here 
and sing it with me." 

Prank lounged forward a few steps 
towards the door. Then he evolved a 
hotter plan, as he thought, and lounged 
back again. 

" You had better come in ; it requires 
the accompaniment." 

She seated herself on the base of a 
huge stone vase, full of geraniums. " I 
have made up my mind to sing it out 
here," she said, resolutely. ** No, Mr. 
Talbot, don't you go, please. I have also 
made up my mind to exercise so much 
cousinly authority as to make Prank 
fetch me one little song when I ask 
him." 

** Frank resigns himself entirely to 
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your commands. Being a gone 'coon, I 
have no appeal." 

"Pulfil the whole of vour mission, 
now," Blanche cried after him. " Per- 
suade Miss Talbot to come, or the copy 
for two voices will be no use." 

** I fly," he shouted back, laughingly ; 
and then he went on into the house, and 
Lionel and Blanche were alone at last. 
She was mistress of the position, and 
still she could not seize it. 

If only he would have looked at her ! 
But he did not. He stood looking away 
into the distance, with a quiet, earnest 
expression of face, that made her fear 
that she was not in his thoughts — a far- 
off look, an absorbed look — and Prank 
would be sure to be back in a minute. 

'' Mr. Talbot 1 " 
• He looked round at her now, as she 
sat leaning forward, her arms folded on 
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her lap, her head thrown up, and her 
eyes earnestly bent upon him. As he 
met her gaze she was satisfied of one 
thing, and that was, that however it had 
been a moment before, she was very 
much in his thoughts now. 

"You have been with your brother" 
(she could not dash at her subject, and 
give him the word that should be a sign 
of her love, as she intended), " and you 
have heard " 

She paused. She meant that he had 
heard of Edgar's ruin ; and the thought 
of that ruin, and all the evU train of 
consequences it might bring upon the 
Talbots, choked her. He attributed her 
emotion to the wrong cause ; he thought 
she meant to offer some explanation to 
him, as Edgar Talbot's brother, as to her 
rejection of Edgar Talbot's offer. So 
when she paused he said — 
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" Yes, lie told me, and I am very sorry 
for him. I feel for him yery deeply 
and truly." 

" And not for yourself at all ? " 

He coloured fast and furiously, up 
even to his hrow, at her question; it 
seemed to him such a strange one to 
come from Blanche on such a subject as 
he believed her to be speaking of. 

"For myself, I can bear the hardest 
things." 

"I know that; and bear them beau- 
tifully. As I said to your brother, when 
— when he was speaking to me the other 
night, women's words, and ways, and 
wills, are so weak, when we would give 
our life to serve, we can do nothing but 
sorrow." 

He began to understand her now, and 
to feel that she was more directly re- 
ferring to their loss of worldly wealth. 
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and to the possible blight it might be on 
his career. 

" Sorrow and you should not be named 
on the same day, Miss Lyon ; but your 
sympathy is very sweet to me." 

"Sorrow and I have clasped hands 
often," she answered, soberly. "Tou 
do not quite realize that I have had all 
my life to take most earnest heed and 
thought for myself and others. I seem 
to you to be — just what I seem, in 
fact." 

"And you can be nothing better." 

There was no idle flattering tone in his 

words. She knew that he meant them 

thoroughly, and her heart beat high. 

" You can feel that, and say it of me ? 

Then I have not lived, and striven, and 

endeavoured to *be good,' in vain." 
" Nor would it have been in vain even 

if I had not felt that truth and worded 
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it/' he said, kindly, "My approbation 

would have been a mean guerdon to 

strive for." 

"The best I could have." Then she 

rose up, and temptation never came to 

a man in a fairer guise than it did to 
Lionel Talbot then, to speak out and 

tell her that he loved her. But he 

wrestled with it for two or three reasons ; 

amongst others, this lately-born one, 

that, while his sisters needed his aid, 

he must not charge himself with a wife> 

even if the woman he wanted was willing 

to be that wife. So he struggled to seem 

indifferent to that which almost upset his 

judgment, as Bl^iche made a step or 

two towards him, telling him that his 

approbation was the best guerdon she 

could have — ^and meaning it too ; of that 

he felt convinced. 

"Oh, gentle Time, give back to me 
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one hour which thou hast taken! 
Blanche often thought in after days, 
when she recalled this hour, and the 
poor use she had been enabled to make 
of it. Por at this juncture Prank and 
Beatrix came out to them, Prank hilar- 
iously carolling, as became one who was 
never defeated, never heart-sick, never 
doubtful as to the blooming issue of all 
his brightest hopes. And Beatrix, with 
the unsatisfied look on her face that 
is indicative of feeling aggrieved with 
oneself for one's weakness in granting 
the small request of the loved one who 
abstains from making large demands. It 
was impossible for Beatrix to refuse any 
favour or concession asked of her by 
Prank ; and she knew that it was, and 
was indignant with herself for its beiijg 
so ; and still she could not help herself, 
but went whithersoever, and did whatso- 

II. B 
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ever he asked of her. It was stnigiiig 
to her, this bemg looked up and required 
at the last, when Frank had heen away 
for a whole sonnj hoar (perfectly obli- 
rious of her) by the lake with Blanche. 
It came even to the tme-hearted, noble- 
natnred Trixv to hate Blanche, as she 
came upon the latter " standing and 
charming Lionel," as Trixy worded the 
situation to herself, when Mr. Bathurst 
was not by. She did not suppose for 
one instant that Blanche was in an 
equally evil case with herself. Our own 
private g^ef is always the mightiest in 
the world, before which all others dwarf 
themselves to the meanest proportions. 

" I am not very much in the mood for 
singing, but I came out, as you sent for 
me/' Trixy said, as she came up to 
them; and then Blanche, who really 
could afford to be generous and tolerant 
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towards Trixy, put her hands kindly on 
the girl's shoulders, and said, almost in a 
whisper— 

" Please don't think me heartless and 
thoughtless, dear, but your brother will 
not bear this bad blow the better for 
seeing you depressed by it; forgive me 
if I seem to think less sorrowfully of it 
than I have thought — will you, will 
you ? " 

She was so strangely winning as she 
spoke in her earnest, pleading tones, 
with all the force of her earnest, winning 
beauty, that Trixy felt much happier. 

" I think I could forgive you almost 
anything," she said, aflfectionately, and 
Blanche laughed, and replied — 

" In that one little speech you made a 
couple of provisos ; however, forgive me 
for having sent for you now, and let me 
sing second to you." 

B 2 
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They sang the song "gloriously," as 
Prank declared, and again he found him- 
self very strongly directed towards Miss 
Talbot. At any rate, there was time 
enough, he told himself, to make reso- 
lutions and carry them when the glorious 
summer, during which one should only 
feel and exist, was over. So the sybarite 
snatched the hour, and pleased himself 
according to his wont in being very 
pleasant to them both. And Blanche's 
heart ached horribly because she saw that 
Lionel fancied she overrated her gay 
cousin's devotion. 

By-and-by Mrs. Lyon came home from 
her tour of inspection over the cottage 
that was to let in the village. " It was 
the very thing she should like for her- 
self," she said, ^^ and she was almost 
sorry that anybody else should be going 
to live there; the garden was the very 
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style of garden that was most pleasing 
to her, and the greenhouse would be 
lovely when repaired; as to the house, 
well, she never had liked London houses, 
and she should like them now less than 
ever : give her a place in the country 
where you were not overlooked, that was 
all she asked." 

*' I think I should like it too," Beatrix 
said, demurely. 

" Get your brother to take it for your 
autumn quarters, Miss Talbot," Prank 
exclaimed. He had yet to learn that 
some such change of residence would be 
a matter of necessity, not choice, with the 
Talbots. 

"Do you know," Blanche whispered 
to Beatrix, ** that it will be just as well 
to manage all this without telling the 
truth to mamma? I know everything, 
Trixy, dear, and I thought of sending 
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mamma to look at that house for an 
imaginary friend ; the concealment is 
harmless enough. Do you agree to letting 
her think that her wishes weigh in the 

matter ? " 

" If that plan is decided upon/' Trixy 

said, dubiously; and as the other three 
were all speaking animatedly at once on 
the superior advantages of the country 
over the town, the conversation between 
the two girls was unheard. 

" Why should it not be decided upon ?" 
Blanche questioned, eagerly. " If you 
like it, why should you not stay here 
where you can have human companion- 
ship when you feel inclined ? Mr. Talbot 
wishes my mother to live with you still ; 
it would be very dull for you in a strange 
country place with her alone; here you 
will have my cousin and your brother 
Lionel often.'- 
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"And you always?" Trixy tried to 
say it joyfully. 

" No, indeed, me but very rarely ; I 
shall go out in the world again." 

Trixy's eyes questioned " "Why ? " 

"Oh, it's not only men who must 
work in these nineteenth century days," 
Blanche said, smiling ; "I rather like 
the necessity, too. I believe I have more 
of the bee than the butterfly in me." 

" Then I shall lose you," Trixy said. 

Blanche looked grave. 

" Will you promise never to lose your 
liking for me ? — I am very greedy of 

* 

that." 

"There is nothing that could happen 
that could make me not like you, I 
think," Beatrix replied, and she did not 
quite mean what she said. 

" Therecan nothing happen to give you 
cause for liking me less," Blanche an- 
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fiwered, heartily ; and she did mean what 
she said, and did wish to give Beatrix 
some comforting assurance respect- 
ing Frank at the same time. Then 
they all got themselves together 
again, and talked ahout the cottage 
in the village, which, to use Mrs. 
Lyon's words, "was the very place 
she wished to live and die in." And 
presently Edgar came out to join them, 
and it was proposed and carried by 
universal consent that they should all 
drive down after luncheon and judge 
of the merits of the dwelling for them- 
selves. 

" I have heard from Marian to-day," 
Edgar Talbot said, when luncheon was 
nearly oven "She pretends to be in 
great distress about her husband's niece ; 
there was some sort of understanding or 
engagement between the girl and some 
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young fellow in the country, and, as 
usual, Mrs. Sutton has marred the har- 
mony," 

" What has she done ? " they all asked, 

eagerly. The tale of how the course of 
true love has been made to run roughly 
always meets with an attentive audience. 

** Oh, she speaks as the injured one — 
a .sure sign with Marian that she has 
been refj much to blame. Even Mark 
is angry, and that is a state of things 
that does not at all agree with Mrs. 
Sutton." 

"Your sister is one of the most 
fascinating women I ever met," Frank 
Bathurst said, good-naturedly. 

" So I have heard," Edgar replied. 
" Well, her latest fascinations have been 
exercised in making a good, honest, 
foolish young fellow unhappy, and in 
proving to him that * every woman is 
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a rake at heart ;' we have every reason 
to be proud of our sister's genius for 
making people miserable." 

He spoke very bitterly, for Marian's 
letter had been very bitter to him. She 
had reviled him for that which he could 
not help, his own ruin, namely, and she 
had upbraided him for having wasted 
her husband's and her husband's sister's 
money. After a page or two^ of this 
matter, she had gone on to tell him how 
a misunderstanding had arisen between 
her niece Ellen and the young man to 
whom Ellen was engaged, and she had 
appended to this statement a sentence 
which had grated more harshly than all 
her revilings upon her brother's feel- 
ings. 

"He came up to town a day or two 
ago to reproach me, I believe; but un- 
wittingly I gave a sop to Cerberus, and 
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now he would undergo the tortures of a 
row with his ladylove every week, pro- 
vided the reconciliation scene may take 
place under my auspices; he is really a 
perfect Apollo, and only wants polishing 
to make him the most perfect cavalier in 
the row/' 

This was the paragraph in her letter 
that most sorely wounded her brother; 
these were the sentiments that made him 

# 

say bitterly that they had every reason to 
be proud of Marian, It seemed good to 
Lionel to change the topic, which he did 
by asking — 

" How shall we divide ourselves to go 
down to the village ? " 
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"THE STBONGES WILL ! 
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"DLANCHE LYON suffered the others 
to advance propositions respecting 
the manner and the means to be em- 
ployed in getting down to the village to 
look at the cottage that was to let. It 
was not at all in her way to seek to add 
confusion to chaos by opposing what was 
not even half established, and pointing 
out the weakness that would immediately 
assert itself. 

" The distance is nothing — ^let us walk. 
I have walked it in comfort once already 
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to-day," Mrs. Lyon said, leaning back in 
her chair after a comfortable luncheon, 
and fanning herself in a way that was 
expressive of fatigue. 

'* Let us have the waggonette, and aU 
go together," Frank Bathurst proposed. 
He felt that there would be a difficulty 
about getting to be alone with Blanche, 
and he did not care about being alone 
with any one else just then. 

" I don't see that there is any neces- 
sity for your all putting yourselves out 
of the way to go down," Edgar Talbot 
said ; *' Trixy and Miss Lyon will perhaps 
walk down with me, and you could wait 
here for us to come back and fall in with 
your plans, whatever they are, for the 
afternoon." 

*^ I should like to go down again and 
point out one or two little things," Mrs. 
Lyon said in the tone of one who felt 
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that whatever she did the others would 
not suflBciently appreciate her excellence 
in doing it — " I should like to go down 
again and point out one or two little 
things that are not as I should like them 
to be in the house." She looked from 
one to the other appealingly as she 
spoke, as if she rather expected them 
to deny her even this small boon of 
tiring herself, for no good end, more 
completely than she was already. 

"Walking is out of the question for 
you, mamma,'* Blanche said, firmly. 

"Then my waggonette plan is the 
best," Mr, Bathurst said, with a sort 

of "that settles it" smile. 

" You drive, I suppose ? " Blanche said, 
persuasively, looking at him as he pushed 
his chair back and got up. 

" Yes. I wiU drive." 

And Miss Talbot will have the place of 
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honour by your side, and — ^you are letting 
me arrange it all — intending to coincide 
with my arrangement, are you not ? " 

" Unquestionably," he replied. 

" And mamma and Mr. Talbot will sit 
just behind you. I shall ride : you will 
lend me the mare you offered to give 
me?" 

■ 

Her accents were very seductive in 
their subtle sweetness as she addressed 
him; but for all that subtle sweetness 
they grated on his ears. She had por- 
tioned out the places of all save Lionel 
Talbot; and she designed to ride, and 
Lionel Talbot would be free to go with 
her. 

" Of course I let you arrange it all. I 
must propose one alteration, however, 
which is far from being an amendment," 
he said, gallantly; "the mare gave my 
wrist an awkward jerk this morning. I 
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doubt whether I could hold those young 
horses together or not. Lai had better 
drive them, and I will ride with you." 

He came nearer to her as he spoke, his 
fair face flushed, and his blue eyes 
dancing with the consciousness that they 
were all perfectly alive to the root of his 
desire for this change. His infatuation 
for Blanche amused himself so much that 
he had not the smallest objection to its 
amusing other people in a lesser degree. 
He was as wilful as a woman about 
carrying his own point, but Blanche op- 
posed him with a still deeper wilfulness. 

" Let me look at your wrist," she said, 
and then when he came close and ex- 
tended his hand, she laid her slender white 
fingers firmly on the part which he had 
declared had been given an awkward jerk. 
" I will strengthen it for you," she said 
in a low voice, binding her handkerchief 
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tightly round it as she spoke ; " please do 
not frustrate my politics whatever they 

« 

may be ; drive as you promised ! " 

She spoke very hurriedly in fear of 
being overheard by the others, who, as is 
usual in most cases, misunderstood her 
manner and motives, and believed her to 
be flirting at him, her cousin host, with 
vigour and determination. But though 
she spoke hurriedly, she spoke forcibly, 
and Frank felt that it behoved him to 
attend to her. 

"Come nearer to the light that you 
may see to tie my bandage becomingly," 
he said, laughing, drawing her after him 
to the window. "That's welll Now 
Blanche,*' he muttered, " what is it ? you 
mean going alone ? '* 

" I do not mean going with you at any 
rate. Behave yourself, Frank; hands 
that are appendages to sprained wrists 
n. s 
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ought not to have the power of pressing 
so painfally; let my hand go, sir; and 
promise me you drive." 

"I promise/' he said, shtugging his 
shoulders, "anything you like; I will 
order the horses/* 

As he left the room there was a general 
movement made, a sort of feint among 
the party of going to get ready, and it 
chanced that Lionel Talhot and Blanche 
were brought near together. 

"The blunder of narrow doorways," 
Blanche laughed as Lionel stepped back 
for her to pass him, and she stepped back 
courteously at the same moment ; steps 
which caused their detention in the room 
alone after the others had left it. " Am 
I to ride alone, Mr. Talbot ? " she said, 
suddenly. 

"Tou seemed to prefer the groom's 
escort to Frank's," he replied. 
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** I did nothing of the kind, and the 
groom has never been mentioned. Will 
you ride with me ? That is a plain and 
straightforward way of putting it/' 

" I had better not, precious as the office 
of taking charge of you, if only for a 
short time, would be to me — I had better 
not." 

"Why?'* she said. And then she 
linked her fingers together, and let her 
hands fall down in front of her. She 
was holding her head up proudly, but 
her eyes were down-cast, hidden by their 
lashes. ''Why?" she repeated, as he 
looked at her most lovingly, but spoke 
no word. 

"Why?" he echoed. "Because — 
will you have it — my reason?" 

"Yes, I will have it — I will hear it. 
You shall tell me so plainly that there 

s 2 
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can be no mistake about it/' she said^ 
excitedly. 

" I had better not take charge of you, 
because the office is too precious to be 
held with impunity to the holder for 
only a short time. Forgive me, Mias 
Lyon, you almost forced the truth from 
me. 

Even as he asked for her forgiveness 
in broken, subdued tones, she came 
nearer to him, with a soft, loving 
triumph, that was inexpressibly thril- 
ling to him, in her face and bearing. 

"I have forced the truth from you 
for no low, vain end," she said; and 
her hands were extended to him — were 
taken — were pressed to his heart, before 
Lionel Talbot remembered that he was 
acting a very imprudent part. 

"Because I love you so," he said. 
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passionately — "because I love you so, 
it would be better that I should never 
be with you again, unless I may be with 
you for ever/* 

"And is there anything to prevent 
that being the case?" she whispered. 
And then — she was, for all the bright 
bravery of her mind and manner, a 
woman endowed with that infinitely 
caressing way that cannot be with- 
stood — then she lowered her head a 
little, and sighingly let it find a resting- 
place on his shoulder. 

"You feared your fate too much, 
Lionel," she said. 

"It was too bright a one for me to 
dare to hope to touch it. Blanche ! be 
wise in time, my darling; think of 
what you are relinquishing before you 
suffer me to let my whole heart go out 
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to joa in so fall a waj that I may 
nerer get it back and lire. I hare so 

little to offer 70a besides that heart, 
sweet child — ^Erank has so much/* 

" Which will be surrendered to Trixy 
before long. Perhaps you will submit to 
my loss of Haldon with a better grace if 
it is Trixy's gain ? '' She asked this in a 
light tone ; but she added, soberly enough, 
an instant after, *' Never regret your want 
of anything for my sake, Lionel ; if poor 
Edgar had succeeded as he beliered and 
hoped he should succeed in his yentures, 
it would have come to this between you 
and me, and I should have basked idly in 
the sun of that success, and been very 
happy. As it is — ^well, I have it in me 
to fight for fortune with you against the 
world." 

She looked so joyously confident, so 
radiantly satisfied with the existing state 
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of things, so bewitchingly hopeful about 
the future, that Lionel felt that 

" Poor wisdom's chance 
Against a glance " 

was weaker than ever. However much 
more brilliant her fate would have been 
if she had given her heart to his friend 
instead of to himself, the intoxicating 
truth that her heart was entirely his now 
came home to him unalloyed by a sha- 
dow of doubt. Still he strove to render 
his grasp upon her looser, less that of 
"lord and lover" for a moment, as he 
said — 

" Take care, Blanche ! I can give you 
up now, and never blame you in word or 
thought for having got me to tell you 
that it will be death to me to do so ; but 
jGlve minutes of this, and no earthly power 
shall make me give you up — you hear 
me?" 
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'^ And mark you, too," she said, hold- 
ing her head far back, and shaking it 
winningly, with an air of satisfied acqui- 
escence in his decision that was strangely 
soothing to him. "Tou shall have the 
five minutes : as for the opportunity of 
defying earthly powers, I am afraid your 
tenacity will not be put to the test, unless 
mamma intervenes." 

And then they both laughed. 

"Mamma's intervention may possibly 
hasten the union of the principal powers," 
he said. 

" Mamma is safe to be funny about it," 
Blanche said, gravely, "it goes without 
saying that she will be that; she wiU 
view the matter from the melancholy 
point of view, if not from the lachrymose 
for a while, but it will all come right by- 
and-by." 

"Yes, of course it will, if we make 
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our own arrangements and abide by 
them, without suffering let or hindrance 
from others." 

"I hear them coming down stairs," 
Blanche exclaimed, starting and blush- 
ing ; " do let me go and put my habit 
on — and ride with me, will you ? " 

"Will I not?" he answered, very 
fondly, as she got herself away through 
the doorway which she had declared just 
now " to be a blunder." 

" We don't need a groom ; I am going 
to ride with Miss Lyon," Lionel said to 
Prank Bathurst, when Blanche came 
down and joined them just outside the 
hall-door, where the waggonette and a 
couple of saddle-horses were waiting. 
Lionel said it with that assumption of 
intense indifference which generally first 
betrays to others the fact of a man 
having utterly surrendered to the one 
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of whom he does not speak as he 
feels. 

" Are you so ? very well," Trank said, 
rather coldly ; and then he turned away 
without offering to help Blanche on to 
her horse. The men were friends, in the 
best sense of the word ; but it is a hard 
thing for both, when friends love the 
same woman. 

"Earthly power number one is un- 
propitious," Blanche said, in a low tone, 
as Lionel stooped for her to put her foot 
in his hand; "believe me, though, 
Lionel, I would not speak of it if I were 
not sure that with him it is a passing 
cloud. Prank will not be angry with us 
long." 

"I hope not. How sweet you look 
in your riding-gear 1 " Lionel replied. 
Friendship stands such a poor chance 
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of being ably considered, when love puts 
in his claim. 

It was hard upon Mr. Bathurst; it 
was very hard upon Mr. Bathurst to 
have to see that pair go oflF together, 
and to be doomed himself to play the 
part of charioteer to Mrs. Lyon, Edgar, 
and Beatrix ; for it is a fact that a woman 
in love, and at the same time sure that 
the one she loves loves somebody else, is 
very much at a disadvantage. The whole 
of that little scene of starting got stamped 
in vividly upon poor Trixy's mind. 

Blanche's absolute power over both 
the man who loved her and the man 
she loved, were painful sights to the girl 
who had no apparent power over any 
one just at the time. Miss Lyon*s plan 
of making one man radiantly happy by 
riding with him, aud another man dole- 
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fnUy doll by not driying with him^ was 
a gift that not all Trixy's Christian 
charity conld compel her to think good. 

The brother wonld hare been surren- 
dered with a good grace to the brilliant 
rival; but human nature must cease to 
be itself before a lover can be given up 
graciously. 

Their way lay through such bowery 
lanes; between such high-banked, rich, 
garden-like hedges. It was the time of 
roses, and, consequently, the time for 
most of our fairest wild flowers to bloom. 
The beauty of the uncultivated sloping 
parterres through which they passed 
made matter for talk for them for a 
time; but presently, when the fast trot 
of the cobs had carried the waggonette 
so fax ahead of them that it was safe 
to speak, and even to look, a slight 
pressure on the near rein brought 
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lionel's horse closer to Blanche's, and 
he said — 

"Concealment is always bad: if we 
fairly understand each other, darling, it 
seems to me to be only fair to the others 
that they should understand us too." 

"Hurried disclosures are as bad as 
concealment/' she said. "We do fairly 
understand each other, Lionel ; of course 
we do; but why make talk about that 
understanding before it is needful ? Cir- 
cumstance is a mighty monarch; about 
ourselves we, and we only, have to con- 
sult him ; meanwhile we had better not 
consult other people, I think.^ 

As she spoke, she lifted up her hand 
to switch the air with her whip. Lionel 
caught the hand and held it. 

" I could have gone on suflFering silence 
to reign as to my feelings about you, if 
you had not let me speak to you as I 
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have spoken this morning ; but now that 
course is closed to me. I cannot look 
upon you as my future wife in secret. 
My love has gone out to you as I never 
thought it could go to any woman. Tou 
have accepted the love ; you must submit 
to the show of it." 

" Submit 1 as far as I am concerned, I 
accept all show of it with pride and glad- 
ness," she said, softly; "but for you, 
Lionel, avowed engagements fetter a man 
who is fighting with the world. People 
will not overlook the fact of success being 
essential to him because he is going to be 
married ; and so, often the hand that is 
playing honestly and lovingly for for- 
tune's favours, is rendered unsteady or 
weak by the too keen observation bent 
upon it : play freely, dearest, for a time, 
at least." 

" Preely, but not secretly," he said. 
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" Ton have it in you to be very rash." 
" I have, when I am very fond. Rash, 
do you say ? No, Blanche, in this case 
the rashness would be in concealment. 
If I shrank from proclaiming that you 
had promised to be my own, you would be 
the first to condemn my weakness in thus 
shrinking ; and yet, women are so con- 
sistently inconsistent that you urge me to 
do so." 

**Por our mutual good, I am sure." 
" How would it be for our mutual good 
that we should be held in check — cut 
off from the confidence that should cheer 
us?" 

" My cowardice is not for myself," she 
answered, blushing brightly. "I only 
feel that for you it might be better not to 
be supposed to have the obligation laid 
upon you of having to make money 
enough to support a wife for a time; 
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bat if you will risk the drawbacks, Lio- 
nel " 

'' Ton will agree to tbeir aU knowing 
that you are going to be my wife," he 
interrupted ; *^ and the sooner they know 
it| and the sooner it is, the better. Be 
sure of one thing — I am not going to 
let you out into the world again without 
me* 

She looked up at him gratefully, 
proudly, fondly. '*0h, Lai, it was only 
for your sake I counselled concealment 
for a time ; for my own I thank you for 
your decision, and accept it, as I will 
every one you make henceforth without 
appeal/* 

As she finished her sentence they 
turned into the one little crooked street 
of the village in which the cottage that 
was to let was situated, and fell under 
the observation of the party in the waggo- 
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nette, which was pulled up to wait for 
them. 

" I wish Blanche would not lag behind 
in that way," Mrs. Lyon said, rather 
peevishly. 

It seemed to the good old lady a 
wicked waste of a golden opportunity 
that her daughter should linger behind 
with a comparatively poor artist, when 
a rich landowner was ahead. Before 
any one could reply to her the pair on 
horseback came up at a sharp trot, and 
something in Blanche's manner told 
Prank Bathurst that the " game was 
gone." 

Need it be said that as soon as this 
conviction smote him he accepted the 
situation with the blithe amiability that 
characterized him, and became on the 
spot their warmest ally. Prom the 
bottom of his bright, warm, wide heart 

II. T 
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he had wished for Miss Lyon for his 
wife; but, since he could not have her 
through some distortion of her own 
judgment, he was admirably well con- 
tented that his friend should be suc- 
cessful. At any rate she would not drop 
out of his orbit, and be lost to his beauty- 
loving sight. 

It would still be within his power to 
hear her talk, to see her move about 
with that subtle seductiveness of move- 
ment which no other woman possessed. 
The link of friendship should never be 
broken between the two families, and 
Blanche would still be free to charm 
him as only so clever, fascinating, and 
beautiful a woman could charm him. 
He watched her as Lionel helped her 
from her horse, and when she reached 
the ground he managed to make h» 
eyes meet his. 
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For a moment or two they looked un- 
flinchingly, and when each slowly turned 
away from the other's gaze the under- 
standing between them was as honour- 
able and complete as if it had been 
legally drawn up and ratified. They 
were to be friends free and unfettered 
in manner and in mind, without a back 
thought or regret about anything be- 
tween them. 

" One moment," he muttered, as they 
were passing into the cottage garden in 
the rear of the rest, and he put his hand 
upon hers as he spoke — "one moment. 
My wrist is strong enough now, you see ; 
it does not tremble as I tell you I see 
what has happened, and rejoice in it, dear 
Blanche, for my old friends. God bless 
you both ! Tou will be very happy." 

" And so will you. Prank ? " she half 
asserted, half interrogated. 

T 2 
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" Yes," he said, gafly ; " I don't think 
it is in me to he a despairing swain." 

'' If you did despair, I should say you 
were hlind and yoid of all taste," she 
answered, hurriedly, as the others looked 
hack at them from the already opened 
door, and they had to hasten their steps 
to rejoin them. 

It was a charming cottage. The '' two 
or three little drawbacks" which Mrs. 
Lyon had anxiously volunteered to point 
out were no drawbacks at all in the eyes 
of the young people. 

When looked upon in cold blood, it 
must be acknowledged that it was an 
irregular and defective abode; for the 
drawing and dining-rooms had been 
added to the original structure, and the 
original structure had the air of dis- 
approving of the additions and of holding 
itself aloof from them as much as 
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possible. The ceilings had given way in 
one or two of the rooms, and the kitchen 
range was a monstrous rusty enigma to 
Mrs. Lyon ; but despite these trifles the 
cottage was charming, for it was prettily 
papered and it had Prench windows, and 
its walls were festooned by roses, and its 
garden sloped away in privacy to the 
woods. 

" It's a perfect little paradise," Beatrix 
said aloud ; and she thought how sweet 
it would be to share such a paradise with 
Prank Bathurst. 

*^ It is just the house for a pair of 
artistic-minded young married people," 
Prank himself said, gravely. 

"Well, Mrs. Lyon, what is your 
verdict?" Edgar Talbot asked. 

" I only wish it was going to be my 
home," that lady answered, with the 
bright admiration that came from her 
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feeling over-confident about its never 
being her home. 

" Then I may as well tell you at once 
what I should shortly have been com- 
pelled to tell you in any case: I am 
going to break up my London establish- 
ment—why I need hardly tell you— and 
I should be glad if you will continue to 
afford my sister the same countenance 
and protection here which you consented 
to give her in London. May I hope that 
it will be so, Mrs. Lyon ? " 

" Live here ! " she exclaimed. 

"Yes; live here for a time at least." 

" Mamma, you can have no better plan 
to propose," Blanche said, reproachfully ; 
and then Mrs. Lyon shook her head 
dolorously, and said " Oh, no ; of course 
not 1 " adding suddenly — 

" Would it not be far better to go into 
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nice, quiet, convenient lodgings in 
London, where every comfort would be 
supplied to us, than to live here ? Consider 
the butcher." 

" I really must confess to considering 
my own and my sister's convenience, 
before the butcher," Edgar said, 
laughing. 

" I mean, think of the distance we are 
from him ; not but what I shall be very 
happy to stay here, if you all wish me to 
do it ; but how are we to manage ? there 
is no furniture I " and Mrs. Lyon, as 
she spoke, looked from one to the other 
as if she would ask their pardon for 
mildly appealing against that want of 
consideration of them which made them 
expect her to joyously acquiesce in 
the prospect of living in an empty 

ft 

house. 
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"The furniture shall be sent down 
from Victoria Street, if you will agree to 
live here for at least a year after it is 
furnished," Mr. Talbot replied. 

"Then it will not fit," Mrs. Lyon said, 
like a woman. 

"Never mind its fitting the house," 
Edgar replied, like a man, "we will 
settle it when it comes." 

" What am I to do about the range ? " 
Mrs. Lyon said, dejectedly. " I am sure 
I shall be delighted to remain with Miss 
Talbot here, or anywhere else, for a year ; 
but I could wish that range altered, or I 
shall never have a moment's peace. 
*Pit for a young married couple, with 
artistic minds ! ' — well, it may be fit 
for such ; but I know what the cook- 
ing will be if that range isn't looked 
to." 

" Let us take the house, and ask Trixy 
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to stay with us," Lionel wliispered ; " and 
let your mother go back to the delightful 
London lodgings, where she can be free 
from the burden of that range." But 
Miss Lyon turned a . deaf ear to this 
suggestion. She was not made of the 
materials to marry in haste, with the 
possibility before her that circumstances 
might cause the man she married to 
repent at leisure. Accordingly, she only 
shook her head in reply to him; and 
then said — 

" The greater good of the greater 
number is the point to be considered 
by all of us; Mamma, this will be the 
best place for you to live in with 
Trixy." 

" Where shall we all find room ? " 
Mrs. Lyon said, querulously. 

" I may not be at home for long," 
Blanche replied. 
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" I will have no more govemessing," 
Mrs. Lyon said, emphatically. " You 
shall not go out in that way again." 

Blanche laughed, and shook her head. 

" I promise you I will not attempt to 
do it," she said. " I am more amhitious 
in these days; you shall know in what 
way if I succeed." 

** And you will tell me even if you 
fail, will you, my own Blanche ? " Lionel 
whispered, as they went out together, 
and he prepared to put her on her 
horse. But Blanche in reply to this 
only bent her brow with that look of 
sudden stedfastness which had a habit 
of coming over her face, as she 
replied — 

" I won't promise that, Lionel ; fail- 
ures are not nice things to talk about." 

" Why venture anything on your own 
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account ? why not trust yourself wholly 
and solely to me? there is a great deal 
wanting in your love while you refuse to 
do this." 

She was stung to quick speech by his 
supposition. " Tou know — you must 
know that I would brave anything, re- 
linquish anything, do anything, for the 
sake of being your wife," she said; 
**but I won't consent to fetter you: 
to impoverish and lessen you in any 
way would be frightful to me. Lionel, 
I would rather crush my love than do 
it. I will crush my love if it comes to 
that : do you believe me ? " 

"No," he said, as he slung himself 
up on his horse. 

" No, Lionel ! " 

"I do not believe that my own love 
for you is so weak as to be incapable of 
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oyercoming such scruples. Oh, child! 
you are mine now to have, and to 
hold against the world : even against 
yourself. Don't let me hear any more 
about your 'fettering/ or 'impoverish- 
ing/ or ' lessening ' me. When you are 
my wife I will teach you that your being 
that is ample compensation for every- 
thing else." 

She began conning the lesson he was 
willing to teach her, with such a pleased, 
happy look on her face as she turned it 
toward him. 

« 

" Oh, Lionel ! after all my wise, 
prudent speeches, what will you think 
of me, when I tell you that I love you 
desperately, darling, desperately ? " 

" Think ! that I am surer of you than 
I was before you gave yourself out to 
speak the truth," he said, fondly.; " there 
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must be no going back firom this, 
Blanche; we are bound to play for 
Fortune's favours : to fight the battle 
of life together." 
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